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The Encyclopedic Dictionary 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


for seven days’ 
examination. 


Will you allow us to send to your home, without any cost to you, a set of this world- 


famous reference work, to be kept and used for a week ? 
will bring you a set of the American Encyclopedic Dictionary on approval. 


The coupon cut from this page 
If you find 


it satisfactory, we will cut the price to one-third the publisher's prices — and you may pay 


Five Big Volumes 


5,000 Pages; 250,000 Words; 3,000 Llinstrations; 
50,000 Encyclopedic ‘Articles. 


states and territories and all countries of the world. 


in easy monthly payments. If you send the 
coupon promptly, we will send the Modern 
Atlas of the World free with the set. 

This magnificent reference work —costing 
$750,000 to produce —is a Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia combined. In fullness of defini- 
tions, number of words defined, and accuracy, 
it is superior to reference works selling for 
five times its price. Our bargain offer gives 
you the opportunity to secure this reference 
library at less than half the price of any 
other first-class reference work. The set, in 
five large, handsome and durable volumes, 
contains 250,000 words — more than any 
other dictionary in existence. 


FRE —Atlas of the World 
To get a quick response to this 
offer, we will give free of charge 

to the first 250 persons who order a set of the 
American Encyclopedic Dictionary, a splen- 
didly bound copy of the Modern Atlas of the 
World. The Atlas is 10x13 inches in size, 
bound in red cloth, and contains 100 maps in 


6 to 12 colors. It gives separate maps of all 
It is a thoroughly up-to-date reference 


Atlas and is a valuable addition to the Dictionary. The price of the Atlas is $5.00 — but if 
your order is among the first 250 received, we send it to you without charge. 


AS A DICTIONARY 

this work defines 25,000 more words than any other Dic- 
tionary, and every definition is so clear that a school- 
boy can understand it. Dr. Parkhurst, the famous di- 
vine, writes: ‘‘The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a library 
condensed into a few volumes; a ton of diffusiveness re- 
duced to 50 pounds of quintescence, and, withal, as deli- 
eate in detail as it is comprehensive in contents.’ 


The Coupon Cuts the Price 


There are three styles of binding—full sheep, half 
morocco, and library cloth. We recommend the half 
morocco binding for ordinary use and the full sheep 
for those who desire a set bound in luxurious style. 
We have obtained a limited edition from the publish- 
ers at a bargain. These sets will be closed out to 
prompt buyers at one-third the publisher’s prices. 
Read the coupon carefully and act at once. Upon re- 
ceipt of the coupon, we will send you a complete set, 
at our expense, to be returned if not satisfactory. 
Remember, if your order is one of the first 250 re- 
ceived, you will get the Atlas free. The coupon 
gives the regular prices and our bargain prices. Note 
how much you save by ordering at once. Payments 
are 50 cents or $1.00 upon acceptance of the books 
and as low as a dollar a month thereafter, depending 
upon the style of binding desired. 


J. A. HILL @ COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street 
New York 





AS AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


it treats 50,000 subjects in an encyclopedic manner, and 
this vast array of articles covers the whole field of 
human knowledge. With a set in your home it means a 
liberal education for your children and a constant source 
of r-ference for the older members of the family. The 
entire work has been recently revised and enlarged by a 
staff of American editors. 


J. A. HILL @ COMPANY, New York: 

You may send me for inspection one set of the 
AMERIC: AN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, 
eae in the style indicated by having the “X” be- 
side. 

Full Sheep Binding. Regular price $64.00. I will 

pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as 

follows: $1.00 after I examine them, and $2.00 a 
___ month until your special price of $25.00 is paid. 

Half Morocco Binding. Regular price $56.00. I 

will pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, 

as follows: 50 cents after I examine non. and $1.50 

___a@ month until your special price of $19 is paid. 

~~ Library Cloth Binding. Regular price ae 00. I will 

pay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as 
follows: 50 cents after I examine them, and $1.00 

a month until your special price of $15. 50 is paid. 
It is understood that if this is one of the first 250 
orders received, you will send me with the set, free, 
an Atlas of the World. You prepay delivery charges. 
If I decide not to keep the books, am to return 
them to you, charges collect, together with the Atlas, 


POR cascdcdocssinvnsensaniesaneknasaeen 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


LIMITED EDITIONS 
The Works of Maurice Hewlett 





500 sets on large aot, uniform with the Works of Walter Pater. 
Ten volumes issued monthly. Denti in September, * The Forest Lovers”; October, “Richard Yea-and- 
Nay”; November, “Little Novels of Italy,” etc. “Olive green cloth, gilt, $3. oo net per volume 


The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin 
Edited by ALBERT H. SMYTH, Philadelphia. Limited Library edition, with portraits, and other illus- 
trations. In ten volumes, cloth 8vo, $3.00 net per volume 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
The History of American Painting By Samuel Isham 


With 12 full- -page hotogravures and 100 illustrations in the text. A new. volume of “The History of 
American Art,’ edited by JOHN C. VAN DYKE, L.H.D. Cloth, imperial 8vo. Ready. in’ November 


English Literature: An Illustrated Record 


By Dr. RICHARD GARNETT and Dr. EDMUND GOSSE. + With a superb body of, illustrative ma- 
terial. Complete.in four imperial 8vo volumes, cloth, $20:00° net 


‘ 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Venice 


By the ‘author of “Ave Roma Immortalis,” “Southern Italy,”étc. In two volumes, richly. illustrated by 
JOSEPH PENNELL Cloth, crown 8vo: Ready in November 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, ETC. 


Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale’s The Re-shaping of the Far East 
By the author of “Manchu and Muscovite.” IHustrated: 8vo. Ready: shortly 


Mr. James Outram’s In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


Deals with a section comparatively unknown even to sportsmen. Tilustrated. Cloth. Ready shortly 


OUTDOOR SPORT OR WORK 


Mr. Harwood’s New Creations in Plant Life 


By W. S. HARWOOD. An Authoritative Account of the Life and Work of Luther Burbank. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net (postage 15 cents) 


Mrs. Saint-Maur’s A Self-Supporting Home . 


Mrs. SAINT-MAUR describes how she set about establishing a self-supporting home in the country with 
absolutely no capital. It will be fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. Ready November 8 


Mr. Henry George’s The Menace of Privilege 
By HENRY GEORGE, Jr., covers the ground of sccial economic conditions in America. 


Ready in November 
NEW NOVELS 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Fair Margaret 

By the author of “Saracinesca,” “The Heart of Rome,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Charles Major’s Yolanda Maid of Burgundy 

By the author of “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Samuel Merwin’s The Road-Builders 

By one of the joint authors of “Calumet K” and “The Short-line War.” Iilustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Emerson Hough’s Heart's Desire 
By the author of “The Mississippi Bubble,” etc. Illustrated. ‘ Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s The Fair Maid of Graystones 
By the author of “The Making of Christopher Ferringham,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Marie van Vorst’s Miss Desmond 
A novel of modern society by the author of “The Woman Who Tceils,” ete. Cloth, $1.50 


PUBLISHED THE, MACMILLAN COMPANY, °*$¢,5380H, AVE. 
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The University of Chicago Press 


For the First Week of Nobember 
General Sociology ALBION W. SMALL 


The birth of a new science is an impressive event. Professor Small here argues that 
the investigation of social phenomena has acquired sufficient definiteness and system to take 
its place among the recognized sciences. The book is an exposition of the development of so- 
cial theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. xiv+739 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.23. 


A Decade of Civic Development CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


The work of a vigorous optimist, who tells his readers in clear, concise terms what has 
been done in the last ten years for the betterment of our cities. The movement for civic 
improvement has swept the country; its eventual results are beyond calculation. No citizen 
can afford to remain in ignorance of a matter which so intimately affects his own welfare. 
200 pp., illustrated, 12mo, cloth; net, $1.25; postpaid, $1.38. 





Primary Facts in Religious Thought Aven 


The religious needs of our generation are admittedly peculiar. This attempt to sug- 
gest a clue for the solving of some widespread difficulties will prove interesting to all thought- 
ful minds. The author starts with the conception of religion as a universal, inevitable hu- 
man experience, shows its intimate connection with the life of society, and suggests how the 
essence can be kept in spite of changing views on minor points. 125 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net, 
75 cents; postpaid, 85 cents. 


Recent Books of Importance 
Russia and Its Crisis PAUL MILYOUKOV 


The most authoritative and accurate account of Russian past development and present 
conditions available in English. The author is a representative of the liberal party known as 
the “Intellectuals,” and was recently imprisoned because of his activity in the cause of free- 
dom. 602 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net, $3.00; postpaid, $3.20. 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian 


Experience CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 


This interesting volume contains the “Barrows Lectures,” delivered by President Hall in 
the leading cities of India and Japan, in connection with the lectureship founded by Mrs. 
Caroline E. Haskell. 300 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.66. 


The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament 


WILLIAM R. HARPER 

The latest volume in the series of Constructive Bible Studies. A scholarly handbook 

for advanced students. The prophetic element is interpreted in the light of Jewish history 

and — and with the help of the ancient monuments. viii+-142 pp.; 8vo, cloth; post- 
paid, $1.00 


Religion and the Higher Life WILLIAM R. HARPER 


A series of earnest talks to students. x-+-184 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.09. 


The Trend in Higher Education witrtam R. HARPER 


Essays on timely educational topics. xii+-390 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.63. 


Place of Industries in Elementary Education 


KATHARINE E. DOPP 
A scientific and practical treatise. 278 pp.; illustrated, 12mo, cloth; net, $1; postpaid, $1.11. 


[Address Department 17] 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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AT LAST! 
A GREAT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


AT A LITTLE PRICE ($1 A MONTH) 
An Important Undertaking by THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


HE gap in our national literature has been filled by the publication, this 
month, of Dr. Elson’s new History of the United States, in five octavo 
volumes, with 200 full-page illustrations. This work, destined to be 
an important feature of every intelligent American's library, is for 

Americans what Green's great work is for Englishmen. Fascinating reading for 
everyone, at the same time authentic, impartial, non-sectional, from the dis- 
covery of America to the second Roosevelt administration. The Editor ofa 
well-known magazine writes that Dr. Elson’s historical work is the first book 
to keep him up after one o'clock for three nights in succession. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


For the first time, too, an American History is issued at a popular price, 
with illustrations that are actual historical documents. Mr. Charles Henry 
Hart, the most eminent authority on American historical pictures, is the editor 
of the illustrations, personally selecting each as the best for its purpose. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERA- FAIR AND NON-SECTIONAL 
TURE AS WELL The time has now come when a really fair, 





This new history contains not only the per- 
sonal stories of our great men, the absorbing 
recitals of the great military movements in our 
wars, the development of the American Constitu- 
tion, and the important political events; it con- 
tains, as well, a history of American literature. 


well-proportioned, non-sectional History of the 
United States is possible, and Mr. Elson has made 
the most of the possibility. Every fair-minded 


reader is struck with this distinguishing quality of 
the new history. ; 


MECHANICAL MAKE-UP 


The Elson Illustrated History is in five octavo volumes, with 200 
full-page illustrations; the binding is green vellum cloth stamped with 8 
gold and gilt top. The type-page is particularly beautiful and 
clear. The history is a work of 440,000 words. It is only Herewith 


find $1.00, for 


necessary to add that the books are produced for the Revieqy which send me 


of Reviews by the Macmillan Company. 


the REVIEW oF 
REVIEWS and a set 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS Special Offer—this work, of the new Illustrated 


necessary to every well-equipped library, can only be bought 
outside of our special offer for $15.co cash. Our special offer 


History of the United 
States on approval. If I like 


on the first edition is to send it on receipt of $1.00, the the History, I will make pay- 


balance to be paid $1.00 a month for 11 months. 


You ments according to your special 


will also receive the Review of Reviews (price $3) for offer to early subscribers for the 


an entire year. 


If, after seeing it, you do not want the 
History, it can be returned at our expense, 


The Review of Reviews Co. 
13 Astor Place, New York 


first edition. 
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The Birth of the Independent 


Tue infant INDEPENDENT, in its long, 
loose, baby dress, was a very different baby 
from what it is today at the mature age of 
fifty-eight. When it surprised the world with 
its appearance at the end of 1848, it was 
a great square sheet of four pages. Soon 
it enlarged its size till it was the vastest 
sheet, in expanse of length and width, of 
all the papers in the country, and it in- 
creased its pages to eight and sixteen or 
even more. In those days no paper could 
cover so wide pantry shelves, and when 
the change to an intermediate smaller 
superficies became necessary, with increased 
number of pages, feminine letters came to 
the office bemoaning the loss of what had 
been the best paper in the world—for secur- 
ing an imposing rear to the architecture of 
a gown. At last, almost unwillingly, THE 


INDEPENDENT, with some change in. its 
policy, more general in its scope, joined the 
company of the magazines, but maintaining 
its weekly issue. 

THE INDEPENDENT was started with a 
very definite religious and ethical purpose 


in view. It was to be a paper for and 
edited by Congregationalists, but meant to 
address other Christian people. In 1848 
the battle was hot between the foes and 
friends of slavery. The old rich churches 
were conservative, as they always are, and 
while the first movement against slavery 
was taken by religious leaders, usual- 
ly young and earnest, the old men of mark 
remembered that Paul sent Onesimus back 
to his master. So the chief Congregational 
seminary, thru its professors, published a 
warning against the anti-slavery agitators, 
who had been reinforced by very vigorous 
reformers who were reforming away the 
Bible and the Constitution, and were so 
extraordinarily radical as to put women on 
the platform, something quite foreign to 
Paul’s directions. But there were a num- 
ber of young men, and some few old men, 
in the denomination who could not endure 
the conservatism, both theological and 
political, of the leaders about Boston, who 
controlled the Congregational paper issued 
there, whether called The Puritan, or The 
Recorder, or The Puritan Recorder, and 
who equally opposed the religious position 
of Garrison and his followers. They had had 
their fight—and been beaten, of course— 
in a great meeting of the American Board, 
when the question was whether slave-hold- 





ing missionaries should be sent to the 
American Indians in Georgia. On that oc- 
casion, when the old conservatives tried to 
shut up the anti-slavery men by calling for 
a season of prayer, Leonard Bacon burst 
out with his protest: “This is no time for 
prayer ; it is a time for action.” 

So it was determined to have a strong 
Congregational paper in New York. The 
denomination was then moving West. 
Boston would not supply the want. There 
were strong churches of New England 
people started in New York and Brooklyn, 
with young and able ministers—Joseph 
P. Thompson, pastor of the Tabernacle, 
and R. S. Storrs, pastor of the Church 
of the Pilgrims. They had some very 
able and earnest young members also from 
New England. The enterprise required 
money, and several of them offered to back 
the paper, mostly dry goods men. Of these 
Henry C. Bowen, of the firm of Bowen & 
McNamee, was the leader, and he clung to 
it after the others withdrew a few years 
later. Mr. Bowen was extremely active 
and earnest in the anti-slavery movement, 
and equally in Congregational affairs. It 
was he who in 1851, when the Fugitive 
Slave Law was enacted, and Webster de- 
fended it, and the Southern merchants boy- 
cotted the Northern wholesale houses whose 
firms would not support the law, refused to 
indorse the great Castle Garden meeting in 
defense of the law, aud sent out his famous 
ringing utterance: “Our goods and not our 
principles are for sale.’ Young Evarts 
was a speaker at that Castle Garden meet- 
ing, but he and all the others saw a great 
light ten years later. 

So, with Mr. Bowen and his associates to 
back the paper, it was launched at the end 
of 1848, with three editors of unusual 
ability and prominence, all bound to gain 
future fame. One was an older man, Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, of New Haven. He gave 
a certain steadiness and dignity to the en- 
terprise, for he was already a famous 
leader in the Church, of very positive con- 
victions, which he well knew how to ex- 
press. The others were young men just 
winning their spurs—the Rev. Joseph P. 
Thompson, pastor of the Tabernacle in 
New York, and the Rev. Richard Salter 
Storrs, of the Church of the Pilgrims, in 
Brooklyn. There were no preachers here- 
abouts to surpass them, and they were men 
of unusual activity. They were to build 
the editorial columns; but it was im- 





THE INDEPENDENT 
possible that, with their immense work as 
pastors of large churches and directors in WEB ST ER °'S 


other movements, called to speak and help | § 
everywhere, they should be able to give INTERNATIONAL 
time to the burdensome office work, 
especially as they gave their unpaid services. 
So the Rev. Dr. Joshua Leavitt was made 
office editor. He was an experienced man; — 
had been editor of The Evangelist and The ") Se IT IS 
Emancipator, and was one of the founders F UP TO DATE 
of the Liberty Party, which came out from — AND 
the Whigs and Democrats, and was the a RELIABLE 
predecessor of the Free Soil and the Re- mineimenen wee 
publican Parties. Thus THE INDEPENDENT ae elk better enbendnes 
began. with an extraordinary board of ’ 
editors, and it took its name from its in- ap -ceeee 

New Gazetteer of the World 
dependent position in theology and politics, New Biesraphical Dictionary 
quite as much as from the fact that Con- Baitor in Chief, W. ©. Harrls, Ph.D., LL-D., 
gregationalists in England are called In- 2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


dependents. IT IS A PACKED STOREHOUSE OF ACOURATE INFORMATION 
GRAND PRIZE (HIGHEST AWARD) WORLD'S FAIA ST. LOUIS 

















By MARGARET E. SANGSTER Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations, 


THE STORY BIBI E Regular Edition 7x10x2% inches, 3 bindings. 
De Lane Edition 5% x85 zu Yin. se rinted from 
» » ti 
522 pages, 12 color drawings, $2 net (postage 17 cts ) staat, alba ali 


MOFFAT, YARD & CO., . NEW YORK FREE, ‘Dictionary WRINKLES,’ ALSO ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO. 


THE MOTHER ARTIST Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
By Mrs. Jane Dearborn Milis. GET THE BEST 
The Best of the Mother Books. 
Brings Inspiration to Fathers and Mothers Dealing with 
Home Problems. Postpaid $1. 


The Palmer Company, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. I; HE BI BLI Cc AL W oO RL D 


ail _ EDUCATION CONTAINS ARTICLES OF 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL || SPECIAL INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


Complete High School and College Preparatory Courses. SAYCE: The Age of Abraham. 
Students may register at any time and may take up com- McFapyen: The Messages of the Psalms: Psalm 126. 
plete courses or pursue special branches. Students under the VoTAw: Books for New Testament Study. (A very 
direct personal charge of professors in Harvard, Yale, Cor- comprehensive bibliography of 50 pages 
nell and other leading American colleges and universities. ith critical tes.) 
Also complete Normal, Commercial, Agricultural and Com- VS Sa ae 
ba ay departments, — as low as ina = NOVEMSBFR ISSUE— 
rst-class instruction. o not take up any course of study A : 
by correspondence until after you have seen a copy of our | | Mcianven: ‘The Messages of the Pealms: Palm 95. 
Addvese THE HOME. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, BEHAN: The Trustworthiness of the Gospel: A 
. 67, Springfield, Mass. Syllabus of Study. 
BarTLETT: Sunday Among the Primitive Christians. 


LEAR N TELE G R nm P H ed A N D ForsusH: Ecclesiastes and the Rubaiyat. 
R. R. ACCOUNTING SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates under should read the December issue 


—. y* ey b. 4 — mee B > a at containing these articles on te Life of Christ, which is to be 
railway officials. perators always in demand. Ladies also Cha eutigeet See cady Saving tip comming sent 
admitted. Write for Catalogue. Epitor1aL: Why Do We Study the Life of Jesus? 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Hosen: The Land of Jesus (illustrated). 
Nasu: Jesus and Current Judaism, 
Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, BAILEY: John the Baptist. 
Wis., Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, Cal. VoTaw: Garonoresy of the Ministry of Jesus. 
ADENEY: esus’ Thought about Himself. 
The Extension of Biblical Stady Matuews: The Imitation of Jesus. 
FIFTY COURSES GATES: The Use of the Laboratory Method in 
The Institute of (popular and professional) for min- Teaching the Life of Christ. 









































isters, Sunday-school teachers, pa- MERRILL: How Shall We Teach the Infancy Stories? 

Sacred Literature sate v4 = = = interested | anwen: few ‘ pvepees to feos my sa, in 1906. 
*ORBES: ow ropose to Teach my Class in 1906. 

(Continuing bibiteal study in the home, the ForsusH: Howl Propose to Teach my Class in 1906. 


Sa py fe SS Hopce: Service of Worship in the Sunday School. 
OF Bend for Announcements. Best Books on the Life of Jesus. 
Address Department 17. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 A YEAR. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Three Months’ Trial Subscription 25 cents. 
Address Department 17 ° . 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LHICAGO PRESS, Chicavo and New York 
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A Great Help for Busy Men 


Handier and more useful than any 
memo. book or card index. 


wenn The POCKET CARD SYSTFM 
c ; A fresh card comes to the front every day 

i in the elegant leather vest-pocket case 

which carries dates for 2 or 4 weeks ahead. 

EC Replenished from tray. Extra cards for 


“Other thiags to be retained. 
AY Unlli SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. 
books SELF AND S SERIES . “y Today’s card always at the front. No 


leaves toturn. Any card is found instant- 
have te86 SetGocte ad chews be wetesemed ly by itetab: Cards for the year make a 


other things, ey, in Oat ante “ S valuable card index for desk use. 
but you have E 


— . ie Me a s FORGET Be 085. — Se a 

y highest medical au- ” matic Tickler helps you to do things at the 

compassed the thorities and eminent people every- on ” . right time. Saves time, money, oppor 
‘ tunity. 


whole subject.” — 

-—Edward Bok, 4, BOOKS TO MEN. Gen. Morocco case, quart’d oak tray & 
Editor La- What a Young Bx y Cow-seal Leather case, chestnut tray & cards 
dies’ Home . Future years 

Journal, — 


for 1906. Sundays extra. 
Oug Express prepaid on re- 
What a Man of 4 ceipt of price. 
Ought to Know. Write for pooklet. 
4 BOOKS To WOMEN 10c. exchange on local 
By Mrs, Mary Wood-Allen, MD. checks, In Canada duty 
and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. paid for 20% extra. 


Better than any Cal- 
What a Young Girl endar Pad for desk use. 


HELPS YOU 
Plan vom we bates 
_ your plan. ucceed. 
/ Meat Waar wade Wit Stop forgetting. Accom- 
four AYounG plish more. 
YOU NEED IT 
Ought to Know. Two years’ experience 
&% be pet 4 copy, post free. has proved that almost 
for table of contents, all business men need it. 
The Vir Publishing Co., 856 Land Title Bldg, Phila., Pa. GET IT NOW POCKET 
Caution.—Don’t be deceived by those imitating our advertisements. Howard L. Wilson, Mfr. CARD CASE 
95 Mill St., Rochester, N.Y. 











The universal Perfume’ 


TELEPHONE 
for the Handkerchief = 


Toilet and Bath ¥ THE HOME 


= Have you considered the advantage 
SS of having a telephone in your home? 


“ 9 Do you know that the guickest way 
% to summon aid, in case of fire, bur- 
fo glary, accident, sudden illness, zs by 
; . 
hy > lelephone ? 
hes! P 

A? ve Do you realize that the telephone 
a will do your shopping, your market- 
ing, that it will make or postpone 
appointments, will run your errands, 
talk with your friends? 


Residence Telephone service in 
Manhattan is available at a cost of 
only $3.75 per month, 


you gett he Call any of below offices for full information. 


genuine. New York Telephone’ Co. 
15 Dey St. 


PMURRAY &LANMAN'S [MN | imei 
6 ieee donettes 
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Survey of the World 


The President started 
for the South on the 
morning of the 18th, and 
arrived in Richmond a little before noon, 
having in the course of the journey made 
brief addresses at Fredericksburg and 
Ashland. In Richmond, business was 
suspended and he was received with 
great enthusiasm. At the beginning of 
his long address in Capitol Square he 
spoke of “the priceless memories of the 
Civil War, the. proud self-sacrifice, the 
resolute and daring courage, the high 
and steadfast devotion to the right as 
each man saw it, whether Northerner or 
Southerner.” Altho great praise was due 
to the South, he continued, for the valor 
her sons had then displayed, even greater 
praise was due to her for what her peo- 
ple had accomplished in the forty years 
of peace that followed. For twenty years 
the struggle had been hard and doubtful, 
but afterward the splendid qualities of 
Southern manhood and womanhood were 
effective in winning prosperity. “Alike 
in your material and in your spiritual 
and intellectual development, you now 
stand abreast of the foremost in the 
world’s progress.” Turning to the prob- 
lems of government, he expressed again 
his familiar views as to our duty with re- 
spect to international relations. “We are 
a great people and must play a great part 
in the world. Our mission should be one 
of peace, but not the peace of cravens.” 
Our voice must be raised for righteous- 
ness first, and for peace only as the hand- 
maiden of righteousness. We must not 
disregard ethical standards in interna- 
tional relations, and must beware of the 
folly “which would stop the whole work 
of civilization by a well meant but silly 
persistency in trying to apply to peoples 
unfitted for them those theories of gov- 


The President 
in the South 


ernment and of national action which are 
suited only for the most advanced races.” 
In undertaking to build the Panama 
Canal we had “necessarily undertaken to 
police the seas at either end of it,” and 
therefore we had a peculiar interest in 
the preservation of order in the coasts 
and islands of the Caribbean. He be- 
lieved that by wise and generous aid we 
could “help even the most backward of 
the peoples in these coasts and islands 
along the path of orderly liberty, so that 
they could stand alone.” Speaking of 
domestic problems, he said that it was 
idle to try to prevent combinations of 
capitalists or of wage-workers, but we 
should see to it that they work for the 
public good. Many republics had fallen 
because they had grown to be govern- 
ments in the interest of a class. “It was 
ultimately as fatal to the cause of free- 
dom whether it was the rich who op 
pressed the poor, or the poor who plun- 
dered the rich.” Our aim should. be to 
deal justice to rich and poor alike. 

At a banquet in the Masonic Temple 
Governor Montague, Mayor McCarthy 
and Senators Daniel and Martin sat at 
the President’s table. Responding to a 
toast, the President said that as an Amer- 
ican he could claim that his hosts had no 
more right of kinship in Robert E. Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson than he himself 
had. He spoke of his uncle, James Dun- 
woody Bulloch, an admiral in the Con- 
federate Navy, “the man who, it seemed 
to me, came nearest, among all the men 
I have ever met, to typifying that most 
beautiful of all characters in fiction, 
Thackeray’s ,Colonel Newcome. Next 
only to a man’s having worn the blue,” 
he continued, “comes the fact of the 
man’s having worn the gray, as entitling 
him to honor in my sight.” He had put 
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on his staff a grand nephew of General 
Lee, with a grandson of General Grant 
and a son of Phil Sheridan. At his ear- 
nest request, Colone! Henderson, . an 
Englishman and the author of the best 
biography of Stonewall Jackson, had 
promised to write a biography of General 
Lee, but he died soon after the promise 
was given. At the Lee Monument the 
President addressed an audience of Con- 
federate veterans, saying: ‘All Ameri- 
cans, North and South, must ever render 
high honor to the men of the Civil War, 
whether they wore the blue or whether 
they wore the gray, so long as they did 
their duty as the light was given them to 
see their duty, with all the strength that 
was in them.” At the Confederate. Mu- 
seum he received from the ladies of the 
Confederate Memorial Association a 
bouquet of roses tied with the Confeder- 
ate colors. At one point in the line of 
march he addressed a gathering of ne- 
groes, congratulating them upon their 


progress in the industrial arts and upon 
the good standing of their bank, which is 
managed exclusively by colored men. In 
the evening he left Richmond for Ra- 


leigh. 
ad x 


On the fair grounds at 
Raleigh the President, 
addressing a great audi- 
ence, argued earnestly for the preserva- 
tion of the forests: 


Railroad Rates 
and Forests 


“Neither State nor Nation can afford to turn 
these mountains over to the unrestrained greed 
of those who would exploit them at the ex- 
pense of the future. We cannot afford to 
wait longer before assuming control, in the in- 
terest of the public, of these forests; for if we 
do wait, the vested interests of private parties 
in them may become so strongly intrenched 
that it may be a most serious as well as a most 
expensive task to oust them. All the higher 
Appalachians should be reserved, either by 
the States or by the Nation. I much prefer 
that they should be put under national control, 
but it is a mere truism to say that they will 
not be reserved either by the States or by the 
Nation unless you people of the South show a 
strong interest therein.” 


Such reserves would be a paying in- 
vestment in many ways, providing a de- 
fense against floods and maintaining 
Southern water powers. He then spoke 
at length in support ef his railway rate 
policy, repeating much that he had said 
on this subject in other public addresses: 
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“IT do not believe in Government ownership 
of anything which can with propriety be left 
in private hands, and in particular I should 
most strenuously’ object to Government own- 
ership of railroads. But I believe with equal 
firmness that it is out of the question for the 
Government not to exercise a supervisory and 
regulatory right over the railroads; for it is 
vital to the well being of the public that they 
should be managed in a spirit of fairness and 
justice toward all the public.” 

To leave them without such control 
would be to put a premium upon unscru- 
pulous and ruthless cunning in railroad 
management, for some shippers and some 
managers were willing to force others 
into acts of injustice, under penalty of 
being left behind in the race for success: 

“The effort to prohibit all restraint of com- 

petition, whether reasonable or unreasonable, 
is unwise. What we need is to have some ad- 
ministrative body with ample power to forbid 
combination that is hurtful to the public, and 
to prevent favoritism to one individual at the 
expense of another.” 
Rebates were “not now often given 
openly,” but they could be given as ef- 
fectively in covert form. Private cars, 
terminal tracks and the like must be 
brought under the control of the Com- 
mission, which should have power to 
make its findings effective promptly: 

“Moreover, I hope that by law power will 

be conferred upon representatives of the Gov- 
ernment capable of performing the duty of 
public accountants carefully to examine into 
the books of railroads, when so ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
should itself have power to prescribe what 
books, and what books only, should be kept 
by railroads. If there is in the minds of the 
Commission any suspicion that a certain rail- 
road is in any shape or way giving rebates or 
behaving improperly, I wish the Commission 
to have power as a matter of right, not as a 
matter of favor, to make a full and exhaustive 
investigation of the receipts and expenditures 
of the railroad, so that any violation or evasion 
of the law may be detected.” 
At Durham the President spoke to the 
students of Trinity College. He was ac- 
companied by Prof. John S. Bassett, 
whose praise of Booker Washington 
had caused an unsuccessful movement 
for his removal from the faculty, and 
also by Senator Simmons, who had been 
prominent in that movement. Therefore 
the following words were heard with 
much interest : 

“You stand for academic freedom, for the 
right of private judgment, for the duty, more 
incumbent upon the scholar than upon any 
other man, to tell the truth as he sees it, to 
claim for himself and to give to others the 
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largest liberty in seeking after the truth. 
There must be no coercion of opinion if col- 
legiate training is to bring forth full fruit.” 
At the Charlotte station the President 
met the widow of Gen. Stonewall Jack- 
son, the head of a committee appointed 
to entertain Mrs. Roosevelt. Taking her 
hand, he said: “What, the widow of the 
great Stonewall Jackson! Why, it is 
worth the whole trip to have a chance 
to shake your hand!” He had made her 
grandson a cadet at West Point. 

Sd 

After the rejection, 
two weeks ago, by 
the Chicago Alder- 
men, of Mayor Dunne’s plan for solv- 
ing the street railway problem in that 
city, he expressed a desire to submit an- 
other one. The first, rejected by a vote 
of eighteen to forty-five, provided that a 
franchise of twenty years should be 
granted to a company composed of ad- 
vocates of municipal ownership, and that 
this company should operate a railway in 
streets not covered by existing valid 
franchises. The second (which he has 


Municipal Owner- 
ship in Chicago 


not yet asked the Council to consider), 


would provide for the acquisition of the 
present railway system by purchase or 
condemnation. On the 16th, the Mayor 
sent to the Council a brief message, ask- 
ing for the passage of an accompanying 
order or resolution directing the Coun- 
cil’s Transportation Committee to “cease 
forthwith” negotiating with the railway 
companies except as to the purchase of 
their properties. The committee has 
been considering, with some indications 
of approval, the companies’ recent offer 
to pay, in improvements and cash, for 
an extension of their franchises. This 
order or resolution was promptly re- 
jected by a vote of twenty-seven to 
thirty-seven, but was afterwards referred 
to the committee. Seven Democrats 
voted against the Mayor. Afterward, at 
the same session, the Aldermen decided 
by a vote of fifty-one to thirteen, that 
any plan which they should adopt must 
be submitted to a popular vote, and that 
they would not thereafter adopt any plan 
disapproved by a majority at such a ref- 
erendum. Apparently the Council de- 
sires to recommend acceptance of the 
companies’ offer, with some amend- 
ments in the city’s interest.. The Mayor 
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hopes that the minority on his side and 
in favor of municipal ownership will be 
large enough to prevent such a recom- 
mendation from being made over his 
veto. The companies appear to expect 
that their proposition will be accepted. 
& 

On his way to Atlanta 
the President stopped 
for two hours at Ros- 
well, Ga., to visit for the first time the 
old homestead where his mother (Miss 
Martha Bulloch) had lived in her youth, 
and where she was married. There he 
was greeted by two old negro servants, 
one of whom had been his mother’s maid. 
In a brief address at the town park he 
spoke with much feeling of the memories 
awakened by his visit, and of his South- 
ern relatives, especially of the two uncles 
who were in the Confederate Navy. On 
his way to the station he stopped to enter 
the Presbyterian Church, where his 
grandfather dropped dead in 1849 while 
teaching a Sunday School class. Speak- 
ing to a great audience in Atlanta on the 
same day, he took up the subject of great 
corporations, which, he said, if doing an 
inter-State business, should be account- 
able to the Federal Government. But the 
unwisdom of attempts to prevent or limit 
corporate activity had been shown in the 
Philippines and in Porto Rico, where 
legislation designed to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of the islands by adventurers 
had seriously hampered and retarded de- 
velopment by excluding American capi- 
tal. He then spoke of the great private 
fortunes and of “the man of great means 
who achieves fortune by crooked 
methods.” 


“The conscience of our people has been 
deeply shocked by the revelations made of re- 
cent years as to the way in which some of 
the great fortunes have been obtained and 
used, and there is, I think, in the minds of the 
people at large a strong feeling that a serious 
effort must be made to put a stop to the cyn- 
ical dishonesty and contempt for right which 
have thus been revealed. I believe that some- 
thing, and I hope that a good deal, can be done 
by law to remedy the state of things com- 
plained of. But when all that can be, has thus 
been done, there will yet remain much which 
the law cannot touch, and which must be 
reached by the force of public opinion. There 
are men who do not divide actions merely into 
those that are honest and those that are not, 
but create a third sub-division—that of law 
honesty; of that kind of honesty which 


Corporations and 
Great Fortunes 
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consists in keeping clear of the penitentiary. 
It is hard to reach astute men of this type save 
by making them feel the weight of an honest 
public indignation. We should treat with a pe- 
culiarly contemptuous abhorrence the man who, 
in a spirit of sheer cynicism, debauches either 
our business life or our political life. Of all 
men in the country, the worst are the men who 
have achieved great wealth, or any other form 
of success, in any save a clean and straight- 
forward manner.” 

From the cotton crop and the Chinese 
boycott he passed to the Chinese exclu- 
sion law, saying we had come short of 
our duty toward the people of China. 
We ought to exclude all Chinese laborers, 
skilled or unskilled, but should admit and 
treat with every courtesy all Chinese not 
of the laboring class. In another address, 
at the Piedmont Club, the President 
warmly praised “Uncle Remus” (Joel 
Chandler Harris), and warned his hear- 
ers to exercise care in charging men in 
public life with being corrupt. “To ac- 
cuse an honest man of being a thief is to 
gladden the heart of every thief in the 
Nation. First be. sure of the facts. Do 
not be lenient, but do be just.” One of 
the guests shouted: “We want you for 
another term!’ -Mr. Roosevelt smiled, 
but emphatically shook his head. He 
arrived in Jacksonville on the 21st. In 
his address there he said that the Panama 
Canal would surely be constructed, and 
probably at less expense than was an- 
ticipated. As for the countries south of 
us, we did not wish another foot of ter- 
ritory, but it might occasionally be neces- 
sary to interfere by exercising an inter- 
national police power, if only to avoid 
seeing some European nation forced to 
exercise it. At the Baptist Academy he 
spoke to an audience of negroes, com- 
menting upon the evidence of their thrift 
and pointing out that while they should 
strive to make good teachers and preach- 
ers they should remember that there was 
almost unlimited room for men in agri- 
culture and the mechanical trades. After 
a quiet Sunday in St. Augustine, he 
started for Mobile, arriving there, on 
Monday afternoon. 


& 










Secretary Taft’s 
speech at Akron, 
©., on the 21st, was 
generally regarded as a reply to the re- 
cent speech in which ‘Senator Foraker 
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opposed the President’s railroad rate pol- 
icy ; but it was something more than that. 
The Secretary asserted that Mr. Bryan 
was resuming control of the Democratic 
party, advocating Government owner- 
ship of railroads and a general paternal- 
ism, leaning toward Socialism, which 
would paralyze the industria! and social 
progress of the country. It was to meet 
such attacks upon our present economic, 
social and political conditions, he con- 
tinued, that the President sought to re- 
move actual evils. He replied at length 
to Senator Foraker’s argument against 
the President’s rate policy, and then un- 
dertook to defend Governor Herrick 
against the charge that he was subservi- 
ent to George B. Cox, commonly known 
as the Republican Boss of Cincinnati. 
This led to a sharp attack upon Cox him- 
self, who is said to be supporting Senator 
Foraker as a candidate for the Presiden- 
tial nomination. The Cox machine, Sec- 
retary Taft said, placed the whole gov- 
ernment of both county and city abso- 
lutely under Cox’s control, and the 
government under it was constantly de- 
scribed as a very corrupt one. The power 
secured by the Boss and his assistants 
had “undoubtedly inured to their pecuni- 
ary benefit” and given them large for- 
tunes. If he could be in Cincinnati, he 
said, on Election Day, he would vote 
against the Republican municipal ticket. 
In Maryland, Senator Rayner, Dem- 





-ocrat, has publicly attacked the pending 


disfranchising Amendment and its chief 
supporter, his colleague, Senator Gor- 
man. His denunciation of the Amend- 
ment fills a page of a newspaper. “I 
would rather,” he says, “that my name 
should be forever buried in oblivion than 
either by active participation or silent ac- 
quiescence assist in inflicting this outrage 
upon the people of my State.” By or- 
der of the President, an important modi- 
fication of the Civil Service rules has 
been made, as follows: 

_ “When the President or head of an Execu- 
tive Department is satisfied that an officer or 
employee in the classified service is inefficient 
or incapable, and that the public service will 
be materially improved by his removal, such 
removal will be made without hearing, but the 
cause of removal shall be stated in writing and 
filed. When misconduct is committed, in the 
view and presence of the President or the 
head of an Executive Department, removal 
may be made summarily and without notice.” 
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The President was greatly annoyed some 
time ago, while driving, by the exasper- 
ating conduct of a chauffeur (in the 
classified service) who was operating an 
automobile owned by the Government. 
This incident led to discussion in the 
Cabinet, and to the change in the rules. 
Advocates of the merit system find in 
the change something to commend, but 
say that the power thus granted might 
easily be abused. Under the new rule 
the offending chauffeur’s head was the 


first to fall. 
& 


Two or three mem- 
bers of the Cabinet 
and several other 
prominent Republicans having declined 
to speak at any meeting of the “organ- 
ization” Republicans in Philadelphia, 
the chief figures at the “organization’s” 
first meeting were Governor Penny- 
packer and Senator Penrose. The Gov- 
ernor said that Mayor Weaver had 
taken the right course in opposing the 
gas lease, removing unworthy officers, 
and purifying the voting lists. He then 
turned against the Mayor and denounced 
him for being false to his trust in ac- 
cepting the leadership of a_ political 
movement and in using his influence in 
support of a political cause. Senator 
Penrose, a constant associate of those 
whom the Mayor is attacking, said the 
Republican Party had no apology to of- 
fer to canting hypocrites, nor any ex- 
planation to political conspirators who 
sought the overthrow of the party be- 
cause they had failed to receive its 
honors. He also denounced the Phila- 
delphia newspapers. The commit- 
tee appointed by the Councils to investi- 
gate the Mayor’s acts has had unwel- 
come testimony forced upon it by the 
Superintendent of the Police, who in- 
sisted upon saying that the Director of 
Public Safety, recently removed by the 
Mayor, had given him orders that re- 
peaters at the polls were not to be 
molested, and had taken from the 
Rogues’ Gallery the photographs of jail 
birds appointed to be members of the 
police force. On the day of the “or- 
ganization’s” first rally, a_ political 
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scandal was disclosed by the failure of 
the Enterprise National Bank, of Al- 
legheny, and the suicide of its cashier, 
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T. Lee Clark. This was one of the banks 
in which large sums of the State’s money 
were deposited and from which influential 
politicians were accustomed to obtain 
loans. The immediate cause of failure 
appears to have been the large loans 
made by Clark upon the securities of a 
small railroad in New Mexico, pro- 
moted by William L. Andrews, formerly 
of Pennsylvania and an intimate friend 
of the late Senator Quay, but now New 
Mexico’s Delegate at Washington. 
st 

The genius of the Japa- 
nese for spectacles and 
public festivals was dem- 
onstrated in the triumphal entry of 
Admiral Togo into the capital of Japan, 
and the review of his victorious fleet by 
the Mikado in the Bay of Tokyo. It 
was probably not by chance that the day 
for this event was nearly the same as 
that on which England was celebrating 
the centenary of Nelson’s victory. The 
British ships were conspicuous in the 
naval demonstration, and everything was 
turned to account to emphasize the al- 
liance of the two great insular naval 
powers. Baron Hayashi was one of the 
speakers at the Nelson banquet in Lon- 
don, and a telegram was read there from 
Togo, expressing “our ever-increasing 
admiration for and devotion to the great 
Admiral.” The thirteen British war- 
ships in the harbor of Tokyo were visited 
by the Japanese people of all classes in 
immense crowds, estimated to number 
40,000, on the Harvest Festival. On 
October 22nd Admiral Togo, with a 
suite of twelve Vice and Rear Admirals, 
and accompanied by Marquis Ito as the 
representative of the Emperor, was 
brought from Yokohama to Tokyo by 
special train. He was received at the 
Shimbashi station by the Cabinet, the 
Elder Statesmen and officers of the 
municipality, and escorted by them in 
triumphal procession thru the streets of 
the capital amid the shouts of “Banzai” 
to the palace of the Emperor, to whom he 
presented his official report of the con- 
duct of the Navy during the war. The 
Emperor thanked him and granted a 
special rescript, which was not made 
public as it contains naval matters of 
importance. On the following day, the 
Emperor reviewed the fleet in Tokyo 
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Bay; the vessels in the harbor and the 
hills around were thronged with people 
who maintained silence out of respect 
for the imperial presence, as the cruiser 
“Asama,” flying the Emperor’s flag, a 
gold chrysanthemum on a _ crimson 
ground, passed between the triple lines 
of warships. As the Roman generals 
led captives behind their chariots, so 
Togo’s triumph was graced by many 
Russian warships captured after the 
Battle of the Sea of Japan or raised 
in the harbor of Port Arthur. These 
have dropped the names that have be- 
come familiar to us from the despatches 
and will hereafter be known by their 
Japanese names as follows: ‘“Peresviet” 
(“Sagami”), “Poltava” (“Tango”), 
“Nikolai I” (“Iki”) and “Admiral 
Apraxine” (“Okinoshima”). Besides 
these there were a large number of minor 
Russian ships. Altogether the fleet 
numbered 308 vessels, including 86 tor- 
pedo boats and destroyers, and five sub- 
marine boats. The Emperor received, 


while he was on board the “Asama,” 
Admiral Noel, of the British squadron, 


and the captains of the American war- 
ships, the battleship “Wisconsin” and the 
cruiser “Cincinnati.” 
& 

At a convention of the 
seven commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricul- 
tural associations of Cuba, on the 17th, 
a resolution was adopted by unanimous 
vote, saying that the greatest need of the 
island is a new and permanent commer- 
cial treaty with the United States. A 
committee was appointed to consult with 
President Palma concerning such a 
treaty. He said that he would gladly as- 
sist in promoting closer commercial re- 
lations with this country. These associ- 
ations oppose the pending treaty with 
Great Britain, which the Palma Govern- 
ment negotiated and which is not accept- 
able to our Government at Washington. 
They desire a new treaty covering gen- 
eral commercial relations as well as tariff 
reciprocity, and providing for preferen- 
tial. treatment of exported or imported 
goods carried in ships of the United 
States or of Cuba. Their aim is to pre- 
serve the market for Cuban products in 
the United States, fearing that, if no 
new agreement he made, that market will 
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be injuriously affected by coming free 
trade with the Philippines. The Lib- 
erals, who have withdrawn from the 
campaign, assert that the Moderates 
have fraudulently and very largely in- 
creased the number of registered voters. 
President Palma denies this, saying 
that in Manzanillo, Holguin, and other 
places where the Liberals really had a 
majority, at the recent primaries they 
obtained all that a majority should have. 
He expresses a hope that the new Con- 
gress, after April next, will have a ma- 
jority to support his policy concerning 
various public improvements. 
& 

The latest of the of- 
ficial visits which form 
so conspicuous a fea- 
ture in the foreign policy of the French 
Government is the journey of President 
Loubet to Madrid in return for the 
visit of King Alfonso to Paris last May. 
The President arrived at the station at 
midday, October 23rd, was_ received 
there by the King, and the two rulers 
were driven to the palace in a coach 
between lines of troops. Two massive 
triumphal arches, each crowned with the 
arms of Castile and France, spanned the 
route and at the Puerto del Sol thirty 
golden columns were erected. Every 
precaution was taken against a repeti- 
tion of the incident which on May 3Ist 
marred the visit of King Alfonso to 
Paris. No kodaks could be used without 
a license. The French Government, ever 
since the attempted assassination of the 
King of Spain and President Loubet, by 
the throwing of a bomb at their carriage, 
has been actively engaged in the pur- 
suit of the anarchists concerned in the 
plot. Indictments have been found 
against five of them. The supposed 
principal is Avino, alias Ferras, but he 
has not been found. Charles Malato, a 
well known French revolutionary writer, 
and an anarchist named Caussanel, are 
charged with complicity, and Vallino, a 
Spaniard, and Harvey, an Englishman, 
with having explosives in their posses- 
sion. King Alfonso in opening the 
Cortes stated that a new and powerful 
navy was necessary to insure respect 
upon the Powers, and that military in- 
struction should be made compulsory. 
Whether the Government will be able to 
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carry out its naval plans is questionable, 
for Sefior Echegaray, Minister of Fin- 
ance, insists upon reorganizing the 
finances before increasing the expendi- 
ture. He wishes to make the next bud- 
get show a surplus of $8,000,000 instead 
of the usual deficit. The demands upon 
the Government for the assistance of the 
famine sufferers have been very great, 
and thousands are still in want. 


& 


The closing of the special 
ot Maraiap session of the Swedish 

Riksdag, called to approve 
of the Karlstad Agreement for the 
separation of the Kingdoms, was an im- 
pressive spectacle. The aged King 
Oscar appeared in state robes with 
crown and scepter, and spoke the follow- 
ing closing words in a voice broken with 
tears: 


“Tt is at a fateful moment that'I raise my 
voice in this hall. The union formed in 1814 
between the people of the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula, disunited for centuries before, is rup- 
tured, and the Swedish Riksdag has, by a reso- 
lution adopted October 16, approved my pro- 
posal in regard to its dissolution. It is truly 
not without deep grief that I see these two 
closely related peoples again separated, and 
that the dangers which in the union of nearly 
a century seemed to be averted forever are 
again resuscitated. However, I do not give up 
the hope that tho political union no longer 
exists, lasting peace between the two peoples 
may be maintained in the future to the safety 
and happiness of both nations, and I am sure 
that a good foundation for this is laid by the 
agreement with Norway which you have 
adopted in accordance with my wish. I can- 
not at this moment express without deep emo- 
tion my cordial and heartfelt thanks for all 
the loyal devotion the ngble people of Sweden 
have shown to me since June 7 of the present 
year, thruout a time of trial that has been so 
painful to me. The memory of this I shall 
not only carry in my heart to the last hour of 
my life, but it is one which will constantly en- 
courage me to employ the strength still re- 
maining me in my old age to the best advan- 
tage for the country and people that have 
shown me such loyal love. I hereby declare 
the extraordinary session’ of the Riksdag 
closed, and I remain, my worthy sirs and men 
of Sweden, with all my royal grace and favor 
well disposed toward you.” 


The proclamation of King Oscar an- 
nouncing the dissolution of the Union 
will be issued soon, and probably the 
Norwegian Storthing will take im- 
mediate action to fill the vacant throne. 
There is little prospect that the question 
of whether the form of government shall 
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be republican or monarchical will be sub- 
mitted to the people. The Storthing is 
expected to take matters in its own 
hands and offer the throne to Prince 
Charles of Denmark, who, it is said, will 
accept it and assume the name of 
Haakon VII. Haakon VI was the last 


independent Norwegian King and died 
in 1380. 


& 
To celebrate a victory in 
such a way as not to 
wound the feelings of the 
defeated nation is a difficult feat, but it 
is generally admitted that this was ac- 
complished in England last week. The 
streets of London, which so recently re- 
sounded with greetings to the officers 
and men of the French fleet, were this 
week decorated in honor of the victory 
of Nelson over the allied fleets of France 
and Spain off Cape Trafalgar a hundred 
years ago. All over the empire Eng- 
land’s great naval victory was celebrated, 
but naturally the chief interest centred 
about the Nelson column in Trafalgar 
Square in London, which was elabor- 
ately decorated with laurel streamers, 
and piled high with memorial wreaths. 
Prominent among them was one in- 
scribed: “To the memory of the gallant 
dead of France and Spain who lost their 
lives in the great conflict.” Immense 
crowds assembled in the Square to cheer 
the hoisting of the flag signal used by 
Nelson before the battle: “England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty today.” 
Patriotic services were held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, where Nelson is buried, and 
in many other churches under the aus- 
pices of the Navy League, beginning 
with the singing of “God Save the 
King,” and closing with Kipling’s “Re- 
cessional.” Nelson’s old flagship, the 
“Victory,” in the harbor of Portsmouth, 
was decorated with lines of electric 
lights. The French papers under the 
heading, “Nelson — Trafalgar — Ville- 
neuve” describe the celebration in the 

most amicable spirit. 

& 


A railroad strike of a 
very serious nature has 
broken out in Russia. On 
October 21st the traffic on all the roads 
leaving Moscow, with the exception of 
the Nicholai line to St. Petersburg, was 
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at a standstill. Many cities were entirely 
cut off from outside communication. 
The mails were lying in the post offices, 
and large numbers of passengers held up 
en route. Even the telephone and tele- 
graph lines were not in operation. The 
situation has now been made desperate 
by the strike last Monday on the Nicholai 
railroad, connecting Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. Dispatches from Moscow 
state that a continuation of the strike for 
a week longer would force every fac- 
tory to shut down, owing to lack of coal, 
whether or not the factory hands took 
part in the strike. The same conditions 
of paralysis threaten all the trade and 
industry of Russia, unless the strike is 
speedily settled. The inhabitants of 
Moscow are already feeling the effects 
of the strike in the increased prices of 
food, and they are even confronted by 
famine on account of their dependence on 
the interior for food. The demands of the 
strikers, which are for universal suffrage, 
political freedom, amnesty, the right to 
organize strikes, the liberation of the ar- 
rested strikers, an eight-hour day, 
schools for the employees’ children, and 


the abolition of martial law, the railroad 
gendarmerie, and capital punishment, are 
all purely political, so that it seems im- 
possible to satisfy them by economic 


concessions. The situation is apparently 
at a deadlock, from which egress can be 
had only by the surrender of the strikers 
or, perhaps, the proclamation of martial 
law on the railroads. The Government 
is prepared to order the mobilization of 
the railroad battalions of the army, in 
order to keep communication open in 
case the strike continues. 


s 


Moors Capture Two British _ma- 
Two British Officers ‘1° officers, Capt. 
John E. Crowther 

and Lieut. Edward Hatton, were cap- 
tured last week by the Moors near Tan- 
gier. The Englishmen were on_ their 
way from the interior to Tetuan Bay, 
where the British repair ship “Assistant” 
was stranded. The captors were Anjera 
tribesmen, under a brother of Valiente, 
the brigand chief, who was recently ar- 
rested and imprisoned at Tangier. They 
attacked and overpowered the escort, and 
carried the British officers into the inte- 
rior. The British Commissioner made a 
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demand for the release of the English- 
men, which was met by an offer to ex- 
change the two prisoners for the cap- 
tured Valiente. When the British ac- 
cepted this arrangement the Moors made 
additional demands, with the result that 
negotiations were broken off. After some 
delay the British finally acceded to the 
demands and their chief Valiente was 
turned over te them, with four other cap- 
tive Moors. The British scout ship 
“Pathfinder” went to Tetuan and re- 
ceived Captain Crowther and Lieutenant 
Hatton, and brought them back to Tan- 
gier. The captives were well treated 
during their detention. The British Gov- 
ernment did not take the incident very 
seriously ; in fact it is rumored that the 
two officers may be punished for placing 
themselves in a position to be captured. 
Now that France and Germany have 
come to an agreement in regard to what 
subjects may be discussed at the Inter- 
national Conference soon to be held, the 
representatives of the two nations, M. St. 
René Taillandier and Count Von Tat- 
tenbach-Ashold, will be withdrawn from 
Fez. This indicates that both parties are 
willing to ignore the Sultan in the future 
instead of competing for influence over 
him, and that Morocco will pass under a 
form of international or joint control 
similar to that exercised by France and 
England over Egypt until last year. The 
terms of the agreement are as follows: 

“I. Police—First, organization by interna- 
tional agreement of the police outside the fron- 
tier regions. Secondly, regulations for the 
organization of the surveillance and of the re- 
pression of the smuggling of arms. The ap- 
plication of these regulations in the frontier 
regions will remain the exclusive affair of 
France in Morocco. 

“II. Financial Reform.—Financial assistance 
given to the Maghzen by the creation of a 
State bank with the privilege of issue, under- 
taking Treasury operations, and _ intervening 
for the coining of money, the profits of which 
will belong to the Maghzen. The State bank 
will undertake the improvement (assainisse- 
ment) of the monetary situation. The credits 
opened for the Maghzen to be employed for 
the equipment and payment of the police force 
and for certain urgent public works, especially 
the improvement of ports and provision of the 
necessary machinery. 

“TIT. Investigation as to a better result of 
taxation and the creation of new revenues. 

“TV. Engagement by the Maghzen not to 
pledge any of the public services for the bene- 
fit of private interests. Principle of tender, 
without exception of nationality, for public 
works,” 





On Twelve a Week 


BY ANNIE, WEBSTER NOEL 


F the man is thirty and the woman 
| twenty-eight ; if the man has just fin- 
ished his training for a professional 
career; is earning in his first year on the 
battle-field of New York only twelve dol- 
lars a week and they have already been 
engaged three years—what are they to 
do? Are they to wait another five years 
until the man is established in his prac- 
tice? Eight years of living side by side, 
promised to each other but unmarried—is 
this to be the characteristic romance of 
the twentieth century? 

We married in New York City on 
twelve a week. We are still happy. 

“But you are not in New York still.” 

“Yes, we are.” 

“Oh, well, twenty years ago, ten years 
ago, you might have done it.” 

“We married in September, 1903.” 

We have received no help from out- 
side. I have not contributed anything 
toward our expenses. We had nothing 
but the proverbial American penny to. be- 
gin with. I was a teacher before we 
married, earning twenty dollars a week. 
I could teach, but I could not cook or 
sew. I had never made a garment or 
washed or ironed one. My teaching had 
taken up my working time for the pre- 
vious eight years. 

’ My best friend said it was impossible. 

I reminded her that she had done it. But 
not in New York, she said, and not in 
1903. At last she yielded to my urgent 
argument that she was my best friend, 
and said that it might be possible if 
neither of us got sick and if we had no 
company. “You must not have com- 
pany,” she said. 

We had no children on twelve a week, 
nor on fourteen a week. On twenty a 
week a small boy seemed to think we 
could support him. I often think when I 
look at him, so smiling and perfect, so 
unutterably sweet—I often think of the 
man who painted our flat a while ago. I 
asked him if he had any children. “Of 
course, I have,” he said in irritated pro- 
test. “I’ve got two little beauty girls.” 


Then, his indignation growing, “If a man 
ain’t got no money he can have children, 
can’t he?” , 

I wonder if my little boy will come to 
me some day saying, “Mother, what did 
you marry on?” and I wonder if I shall 
say, “Dear, times were different then. , 
It is impossible now.” 

Clothes are the first problem in New 
York. Then rent. Then food. 

Of course, the bride started out with a 
fair supply of clothes, as any proper bride 
would. Even the bridegroom had some 
clothes. 

As to the rent. We are obliged to find 
a home where other people living on 
twelve a week do. “Aye, there’s the 
rub.” We are often sorry for our friends 
who come to see us and make themselves 
uncomfortable reflecting on the neigh- 
borhood. There are twelve families in 
our six story tenement. I know them all. 
I might as well know them. The mere 
fact of our living with them in the same 
house is so staggering to our friends that 
my not knowing them would not help us 
any. And I know them so well that some 
of our friends catch at the straw and 
“make believe” that we are doing settle- 
ment work. We are not, of course. But 
I have found my neighbors kind. It is 
nice to be able to borrow a cooking pot 
or a teaspoonful of baking powder or an 
extra chair for company and find that 
your neighbor thinks you are doing her a 
favor. Especially since my baby came 
have they been friendly. 

But we are talking about ourselves and 
not our neighbors. Everybody knows 
that they live on twelve a week. Every- 
body knew that we could not, for we are 
different. 

We are fortunate in our flat. It has 
three rooms—parlor, bedroom and kit- 
chen, a small hall, and a tiny bathroom. 
We use the parlor as a sitting-room, 
study, reception room and dining-room. 
Our breakfast we eat in the kitchen to 
save me work. Our parlor is a beautiful 
room, the only objection to it being its 
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dimensions—nine and a half by twelve. 
When we seat four people at dinner we 
are crowded. Still I have known people 
to come again, and I have had ten chil- 
dren in the flat insisting on playing hide 
and go seek and that there was “lots” of 
room. 

We have steam heat in the parlor, a 
range and stationary tubs in the kitchen, 
gas, open plumbing: We are one flight 
up and pay fourteen dollars a month 
rent. 

We see mention in certain journals of 
suburban homes at nine dollars a month. 
We have not seen the homes. I know of 
one home in our block at nine dollars. 
It has three rooms on the ground floor, 
two of them dark, none of them on the 
street, no heat, no gas, no cellar accom- 
modation, no bath, a common toilet in a 
common hall so dark that you can at first 
see no doors. We are fortunate, indeed, 
in our flat. But it is no use telling our 
friends so. The condition of the nine- 
dollar flat damns ours. But the fact is 
we are fully as comfortable as many in 
a different neighborhood. My Nike, our 
Madonna, do not seem uncomfortable in 
the neighborhood. They know they are 
appreciated perhaps. One little girl eyed 
the Nike anxiously it is true, inquiring 
where the angel’s head was and if little 
girls when they were angels didn’t have 
any heads. But the milkman says it’s 
“all right.” “I'll bet your husband gave 
you that before you were married,” he 
said appreciatively. The Mother of God 
is well known in some likeness in homes 
on twelve a week. 

But our more prosperous friends are 
only rendered the more uncomfortable by 
these presences. The “Difference” looms 
large. They do not understand that this 
very difference makes it easier for us to 
live on twelve a week than for many of 
our neighbors. We are so accustomed 
to thinking that education merely breeds 
wants that we find it hard to think of it 
as a source of wealth. 

[f our friends would only be happy our 
great trouble would be removed. They 
do enjoy staying with us. It is the 


plunge that is hard. The fact is that our 
happiness without so many of the things 
being striven for is a~slap in the face. 
It is not a matter of snobbery on either 
side. 
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This refers to our real friends. It re- 
mains a fact, to be dwelt upon by those 
who have time, that many people who 
would come to see you when they know 
you will not come to see you when they 
know where you live. 

I have dwelt so long on this side of the 
matter because it presents the only prac- 
tical difficulty of the situation. We know 
one young couple who have married in 
New York on much the same income and 
withdrawn themselves from the society 
of their friends. But we cannot do that. 
Another couple- who expect to do much 
better than we have done. Maybe they 
can. We have paid fourteen dollars a 
month rent. If “she” does her own wash- 
ing and ironing they can pay several dol- 
lars more. But washing and ironing is 
hard work. 

Our friends who expect to do so much 
better—to live in a better neighborhood 
—do not know how much more food 
costs where rent costs more. The market 
is accommodated here to twelve dollars a 
week. To be sure, coal at so much a bag 
is ruinous, but it is hard to save enough 
to buy a ton and few of the houses have 
cellar accommodations. It is impossible 
to store.a ton of coal in a flat already 
occupied by several persons. But meat 
is cheap. The market is full of cheap 
cuts and the best of meat is sold several 
cents cheaper than elsewhere. I have a 
sister-in-law in a “good” neighborhood 
who pays three cents more for porter- 
house, five for butter, two for bacon, two 
for oil, two for sugar, and so on, and 
gets no better quality. ’ : 

Food, fuel, dry groceries, can all be 
had in small quantities, sometimes cost- 
ing the same, sometimes one-half or one- 
quarter of a cent more, than by the pound 
or dozen. If on Thursday you think a 
quarter of a pound of coffee would last 
you till pay-day you get it. If on Satur- 
day morning you feel you must have 
cream for breakfast and you have only 
five cents, you get five cents’ worth. One 
orange, one banana, one tomato, two ears 
of corn, an onion for flavoring, a penny’s 
worth (plenty) of parsley, a penny lemon 
for your fish, five cents’ worth of peas 
(plenty for two), or four cents’ worth of 
beans (enough for two meals), can all be 
had at any fruit stand, and are the ex- 
pected orders. At the meat-market or- 




















ders for five cents’ worth of bacon or two 
chops are carefully filled. All these 
things (except the bacon) cost at the 
same rate when bought in larger quanti- 
ties. Eggs cost slightly more when 
bought by ones or twos or threes. Still, 
you can get small quantities when you 
have only a small quantity of money, and 
you can close up the week, having wanted 
nothing, with every cent paid. I shall 
never forget the week-end order of a tiny 
boy at my grocer’s—“Two loaves of 
bread, one white and one rye, a bottle of 
ketchup, a quarter pound of butter, and 
two cents’ worth of flour.” 

It is an important matter on twelve a 
week that the husband come home to 
luncheon. We chose a location near the 
office. Sixty cents in carfare is saved 
in this way, and at least as much in 
luncheons. Those who urge suburban 
residence as a solution of the tenement- 
house problem should take this into con- 
sideration. We could not have afforded 
that much more. Our neighbors all live 
near their working-places. There is the 
additional inducement that the time at 
home is so much longer. One of our 
neighbors, a coachman here in the 
house, refused a nice home in Brook- 
lyn, rent-free and heat-free, because, as 
he said, “he wanted to stay at home 
once.in a while.” 

Tho we have followed the example 
of our neighbors in so many ways, we 
have not exactly copied their methods. 
My husband gives me half of what he 
earns, and we apportion expenses as 
nearly as possible. The good husband 
here simply hands his wife his envelope. 
She pays the rent (even our receipt is 
made out in my name); she buys all 
his clothes as well as the children’s; 
she decides whether cash is to be paid, 
and the curses of the small, unpaid 
tradesman fail upon her; no one thinks 
of holding the man responsible. She 
gives him each morning his carfare and 
his lunch-money, if necessary. If he 
wants ten cents for tobacco or five cents 
for a beer he gets it of her if he can; 
if he can’t, he goes without. It isn’t a 
case of hen-pecking. The man thinks it 
is the only way to keep the home to- 
gether. Woman’s economic position in 
the slums is high. 

We kept house on twelve dollars a 
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week for three months, on fourteen a 
week for six months. Then we had 
twenty a week. We have come to the 
conclusion that twenty a week is about 
where poverty commences. Below that 
contentment is found in meeting living 
expenses. But above that new wants 
begin to take shape. If one hasn’t a dol- 
lar, one stays at home and is content. 
But who ever went out to buy something 
for a dollar and did not see just what 
she wanted for two? 

We have reached the critical stage of 
our ménage. We are spending a little 
more here, a little more there. We are 
entertaining a little more. We are mix- 
ing more with people of larger means. 
Our acquaintance among the joyless 
children is spreading and we need more 
for them. Better clothes, new sofa-pil- 
lows, are a necessity, and we cannot get 
them. Thru a gradual increase in our 
income we have been reduced to pov- 
erty. But we have never been poor be- 
fore, and we are determined not to re- 
main so. 

What is this all about? some one may 
ask. We have a near and dear relative 
who visits us sometimes, coming from a 
finer home. Then for a little while “the 
veil drops from our eyes.” We see our 
flat as she sees it. We realize that her 
voice is the voice of, the world telling us 
that we have no right to our baby in such 
a neighborhood ; that our cheap oil cloth 
in the kitchen has an ugly pattern; that 
our flat is uncomfortably small; that our 
bedroom has no sunlight; that our 
clothes ought to be much nicer; that it 
is degrading to the mind, corroding to 
the soul to count the pennies so closely. 

When she goes away we are blue for 
a while. We know it is all so. But she 
has forgotten one thing, which we soon 
remember. She has forgotten that we 
are young. She has forgotten that the 
question was “Shall we get married?” 
It is not a question of liking the neigh- 
borhood. It is a matter of living cheap- 
ly so that we can be together. 

Nevertheless the neighborhood has its 
advantages. Its disadvantages are so 
patent as to need no mention. But it de- 
serves consideration that we have here 
more leisure; we have more money to 
spend on other things besides rent; we 
never have stew for dinner; we never 
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have socks for Christmas; we have op- 
portunities to make friends in a new 
world; the struggle to meet expenses is 
not so absorbing but that we have time 
to contemplate much finer things in the 
future. 

And we are happier together than 
separated. 

Young people who do not marry are 
those who prefer not to. It is not worth 
their while. They do not care to marry 
unless they can live in the neighborhood 
of those earning a much larger sum than 
they can. 

Perhaps they are afraid that if they 
sink to the level of a poorer neighbor- 
hood they will never rise again. Maybe. 
But. it is not necessary to sink to that 
level. I tried to when we first came here 
from a notion of “getting into touch,” but 
my neighbors would not permit it. “You 
used to talk so nice when you first came 
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Mrs. N—————,” one said, reproachful- 
ly, to me, “and you use so much slang 
now.” So we made an agreement that I 
should help to remind her when she 
swore and she should tell me when I used 
slang. We didn’t, of course, for we are 
both much too polite, but my English has 
cértainly improved. 

My husband has not found that his 
residence interfered with his advance- 
ment. In fact his added leisure for 
study, a mind no longer distracted by the 
vexations of an engagement, a better 
physical condition and the comfort of a 
home after his day, have helped him, he 
thinks. 

It does not seem to us that the char- 
acteristic romance of the twentieth 
century will be either the marriage of 
the middle-aged or the renunciation of 
love. 


New York Ciry. 


Idolatry 
BY HENRY GOODWIN SMITH 


In forest gloom, beside his altar fire, 

A Savage rudely shaped his thought of God. 

With jagged flint he hewed a hideous Form, 

That mocked the Glory which may not be shown 

In likeness of a beast or bird or man. 

To this, barbarians bowed in reverence, 

To this they sacrificed their enemies, 

And poured the life-blood of their own first-born. 
And the Father of Mercies looked down from above, 
In infinite sorrow, compassion and love. 


In cloister shade, with horn and sharpened quill, 
The School-man wrote, defining Deity. 

With dialectic art and skilled device 

He wrought the mental Idol that replaced 

The shattered crudity of pagan days. 

And to the cunning product of his brain 

The Church of Christ bowed down in reverence, - 
To this she sacrificed her enemies, 

And cast into the flames her own first-born. 

And the Saviour of All Men looked down from the throne, 
And startled the raptures of Heaven with a groan. 














_Japanese on American Farms. 
By Kiyohsi K Kawakami. 











[The establishment of Japanese colonies in Texas for the purpose of developing the rice 
lands of the South has raised a general discussion of the question of Japanese immigration 
and naturalization and made it an important political issue. This discussion has, however, 
been too much based upon sociological generalities and personal prejudices, and very little at- 
tention has been paid to the actual conditions. It is to supply some of the data needed for 
the solution of the problem that we have procured this close study of the character and 
work of the Japanese in Texas. The writer of the article is the author of “The Political 
Ideas of Modern Japan” and the American representative of the Daily Yorodzu and the Daily 
Asahi, of Tokyo, and he has personally visited all the Japanese farm colonies mentioned in 





the text.—Epiror.] 


the class of immigrants who year 
after year flow into her dominions 
from beyond the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans? Is there any means by which 
to divert the overwhelming tide of immi- 
grants from the cities to the agricultural 
districts? What measure should the 
commonwealth resort to in attempting 
the betterment of the material welfare of 
these alien people and the improvement 
of their moral and intellectual tones? 
In connection with this problem, it is 
interesting to note that during the past 
two or three years there have appeared in 
the empire State of Texas several Jap- 
anese colonies whose aim is the growing 
.of rice on lands of their own. Inasmuch 
as the time has been short since the Jap- 
anese rice-growers commenced to till the 
soil in Texas, their colonies are not yet as 
well established nor as characteristic of 
their native land as the Russian colonies 
on the prairies of Western Kansas; yet 
the handsome crops gathered last Autumn 
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and the waving fields of golden grain 
now ready for the harvesting machines 
furnish evidence strong enough to ren- 
der the Mikado’s subjects in Texas ex- 
tremely sanguine of their future pros- 
pects, and to induce more settlers from 
Japan to pursue farming in the rice-belt 
of that State. 

A trip to these new colonies is both in- 
teresting and instructive. As is well 
known, the Japanese are a rice-eating 
people. For countless generations they 
have subsisted on this staple, and natur- 
ally the art of rice culture has been de- 
veloped to a degree of perfection unex- 
celled by any other nation. The ge- 
ographical limits of the Empire and the 
extraordinary density of the population 
necessitated the division of the farm land 
into small tracts, resulting in the devel- 
opment of an intensive rather than an ex- 
tensive cultivation. The Japanese are 
strangers to the powerful machines and 
heavy teams used on American farms. 


- They rely mostly upon human force, their 
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A Japanese Farmer in Texas. 


implements being few and simple. Yet 
they till the land with indefatigable toil 
and unswerving patience, coupled with 
inherent dexterity and instinctive thoro- 
ness. As a result, their farms have ‘lit- 
erally a spick and span appearance; as 
scrupulously neat and clean as the people 
themselves, who are notorious for their 
orderly habits. Not an obnoxious weed 
is allowed to choke the young rice, nor is 
an implement carelessly abandoned in the 
field. When they pursue farming on the 
wide prairies of America the Japanese 
substitute machine farming for hand la- 
bor, tho they retain the characteristics in- 
herent in their race, applying to the 
American mode of extensive cultivation 
their fastidious dexterity acquired from 
experience extending thru hundreds of 
years. 

The writer has personally witnessed 


these characteristics manifested in most 
of the Japanese farms on the Pacific 
Coast, especially in California and Wash- 
ington. His recent visit to the Japanese 
colonies in Texas confirmed his belief 
that his compatriots, with but modest 
means, are able to successfully carry on 
agriculture on American farms. 

The first movement to colonize the 
Japanese on the rice farms in Texas was 
made by Mr. S. Uchida, Consul-Gen- 
eral of Japan at New York, who visited 
the rice belt in Texas and Louisiana 
early in the year 1902 with a view to in- . 
vestigating into conditions as they would 
apply to his people, some of whom had 
thought of entering the rice industry in 
that part of the country. Mr. Uchida’s 
impression was very favorable. He was 
persuaded that the rice culture in that 
State was far more profitable than that 
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in his country ; that the price of land was 
merely a pittance as compared with the 
rice field in Japan, while in degree of 
fertility Texas farms are by no means 
inferior to the Japanese. 

Mr. Uchida was warmly received in 
Houston and other cities of the rice belt. 
By the invitation of the Rice Association 
of America, he addressed a meeting of 
that organization in Beaumont, Tex., 
stating that it was not the intention to 
encourage the immigration of cheap 
labor into [Texas or Louisiana, but that 
owing to the high price of land in Japan, 
it would be desirable to invite inde- 
pendent Japanese farmers of some means 
to settle in the rice belt of America. 
This speech resulted in a_ resolution 
unanimously passed by the members of 
the Rice Association, inviting Japanese 
rice farmers to seek their new homes in 
the rice districts of these two Southern 
States. Consul-General Uchida’s report 
on the rice industry, submitted to the 
Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce of Japan, was published in the 
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Official Gazette and several newspapers 
in Tokyo, and became a topic of comment 
among the enterprising rice growers in 
the Mikado’s Empire. 

The first Japanese party which, at- 
tracted by this favorable report, under- 
took rice culture in Texas consisted of 
five young men, all of whom were intelli- 
gent and well educated in their native 
country. Early in 1903 these young men 
took a farm near Port Lavaca, in Calhoun 
County, Tex. This enterprise was a fail- 
ure, not because the land was not adapted 
to the industry, but because a break in 
the dam allowed the salt water from the 
gulf to overflow the rice fields, nipping 
the growth of the rice before the harvest 
season set in. 

The most significant event in the 
record of Japanese colonization in Texas 
was the arrival in that State in Septem- 
ber, 1903, of three eminent Japanese 
gentlemen, Messrs. S. Saibara, R. Onishi 
and S. Nishimura, who at once applied 
for naturalization papers, intending to 
settle permanently in that section. 
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After visiting several centers of rice 
industry, these gentlemen procured land 
at Webster, in Harris County, Tex., each 
farm comprising 300 acres. They im- 
mediately started to fence these prem- 
ises, to break the ground, and sink a well 
for the purpose of irrigation; and in the 
Autumn of the following year (1904) 
their fields were radiant with the golden 
hues of an ample crop. Meanwhile, sev- 
eral other parties came from Japan to 
seek a residence in the rice belt of Texas, 
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the Del Rio Colony, these plantations are 
all located within a short distance from 
Houston, with that metropolitan city of 
Texas as the center. The planters have 
imported a number of Japanese farmers, 
whom they prefer to American laborers, 
from motives of sentiment and because 
of their special experience and ingenuity 
in the culture of rice. Altho cheap col- 
ored labor is abundant in that Southern 
State, the Japanese show a strong ab- 
horrence toward it, having never employ- 














Transplanting the Rice in Japan. 


among them Mr. J. Ohashi and Mr. J. S. 
Katayama, a well-known labor leader in 
Japan. Ohashi settled on a farm of 300 
acres in Garwood, some forty miles north 
of Houston, while Katayama took a tract 
of land at Aldine, a village near the same 
city. Ohashi’s maiden crop reaped last 
season was especially satisfactory, and 
this young man is now enlarging his 
plantation. Several other parties have 
colonized in Texas in the course of the 
past and the present year, and there are 
at present some seven or eight parties, 
each working from 300 to 600 acres of 
rice land, With the single exception of 


Those who have not 


ed a single negro. 
brought their employees from their 
mother land, employ white labor at wages 
considerably higher than are accorded to 
their countrymen. 

Some of the Japanese hands have 
brought with them their wives and chil- 
dren, while others are yet unmarried. 

The Mikado’s subjects are exceed- 
ingly adaptable. None of the Japanese 
farmers in Texas had ever seen such 
heavy machines or handled such heavy 
teams as are used on American farms, 
yet these colonizers, after a brief experi- 
ence of a year or two, are already thor- 
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oly at home with those instruments, 
without at the same time losing any of 
their characteristic indivduality. Aside 
from their color, these Japanese immi- 
grants closely resemble the Americans. 
They live in American houses, wear 
American clothes, read American books 
and newspapers, and subsist on Amer- 
ican food, with a slight tinge of Japan- 
ese cookery. In intelligence and inge- 
nuity they are not excelled by any ordi- 
nary American farmers. Their capital 
is not large, ranging from $5,000 to 
$10,000. With strict economy and vigi- 
lant frugality, however, they accomplish 
more than their American rivals pos- 
sibly could with the same amount of 
money. They bought land and heavy 
machines and pumping engines in in- 
stalments extending over four or five 
years. In the first year most of the 
planters cultivated from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty acres, enlarging 
it into three hundred acres in the sec- 
ond. In Webster, Garwood and Aldine 
their rice fields are irrigated with well 
water, artesian or pumped. One of 
these artesian wells cost above a thou- 
sand dollars, and yet in time of drought 
had to be re-enforced by a pumping en- 
gine, involving additional expenditure. 
of some $500. 

All in all, rice culture is an expensive 
industry, requiring a considerable in- 
vestment. This single fact should be 
potent enough to dissipate the false notion 
of many Americans that this new enter- 
prise in Texas would tend to bring 
many coolies and cheap laborers from 
the Orient. It is worth while to dwell 
upon the fact that these Japanese en- 
terprisers in Texas are not farmers 
themselves, having had no farming ex- 
perience at home. While in their 
mother land they were journalists, pub- 
licists, business men, or scholars. Fore- 
most among these enlightened farmers 
is Mr. S. Saibara, formerly a member 
of the Japanese House'of Representa- 
tives, and a lawyer of high standing. 

But wearied with wire-pulling, brib-~ 
ery, graft, and the innumerable vices in- 
alienable from the political world, this 
young politician of unmistakable promise 
suddenly turned against a vocation which 
had occupied him for nearly a score of 
years and came to this side of the Pacific 
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in search of the quiet and purity of coun- 
try life. Having been a devoted Chris- 
tian and a warm friend of evangelical 
movements while at home, Saibara found 
a solace for his wearied soul in the Chris- 
tian atmosphere of the New England 
States, where he had spent a year before 
coming to Texas. His wife and two sons 
are now assisting him on his farms in 
Texas. 

Another interesting character is found 
in the person of Mr. Rihei Onishi, who 
was formerly on the editorial staff of the 
Jiji-Shimpo, a Tokyo daily, exercising 
great influence as the organ of the finan- 
cier circles. Onishi still retains his con- 
nection with the Jiji-Shimpo, and repre- 
sented that paper at the famous peace 
conference at Portsmouth. Adroit, 
shrewd, eminently practical, Onishi com- 
bines in his personality the two réles of 
writer and business man. When asked 
which is his business and which his 
hobby, he answers, smilingly : “Neither is 
my hobby; I am a farmer-newspaper- 
man.” 

No less interesting than these two set- 
tlers is Mr. J. S. Katayama, who bought 
land at Alden. An ardent advocate of 
Socialism, Katayama is also identified 
with the growth of trade-unionism in Ja- 
pan. Educated in Iowa College, Grinnell, 
Ia., and in Yale University, he carried 
back with him into his native land some 
ten years ago certain socialistic concep- 
tions, and immediately embarked on a 
vigorous propaganda, effectively wielding 
both voice and pen in behalf of the wage- 
earners. He established a fortnightly pa- 
per entitled Rodo-Sekai, or the Labor 
World, now published under the title of 
Shakat-Shugi, or Socialism. For some 
seven years before undertaking the rice 
industry in Texas, this Japanese socialist 
had devoted his entire energy to the prop- 
agation of socialism and to the awaken- 
ing of the working class. It was in the 
early part of the past year that he came to 
this country again in search of rice lands 
in Texas. Having returned from Am- 
sterdam, Holland, whither he had sailed 
from this country last Summer to repre- 
sent his comrades in Japan at a session of 
the International Socialist Party, Kata- 
yama finally purchased several hundred 
acres of rice land at Aldine. When the 
writer asked him if he had given up the 
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labor movement in Japan, his reply was 
an emphatic no. 


“T am worn out after an unceasing toil of 
seven years, and I need a good rest. Besides, 
what is the use of preaching socialism when 
the whole nation is intoxicated with the false 
glory of a victorious campaign? Since I left 
Japan the most conspicuous of my comrades 
have been rewarded with imprisonment for 
raising their voices against the war. When 


this mad excitement incident to the war has 
subsided, and when I have recovered my en- 
ergy, I shall return to my country to join my 
comrades again under the banner of socialism.” 

Falling behind no person in his devo- 
tion to socialism, Mr. Katayama is ex- 
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tled in Garwood, is yet a boy of some 
twenty years of age. He came from a 
wealthy family in Tokyo and, in spite 
of his tender age, has already shown a 
remarkable managing ability, having 
successfully conducted a 300 acre farm 
for the past two years. 

Thus it will be seen that the Japan- 
ese settlers in Texas are all very esti- 
mable gentlemen, who, had they stayed 
in their native land, would no doubt 
have attained a position of prominence 
and importance as publicists or finan- 
ciers. No class of immigrants who 














Threshing the Rice in Japan. 


ceedingly law-abiding, and shrinks from 
radicalism of a fire-and-blood nature. 
One of the Japanese trio at Webster, 
Mr. S. Nishimura, is a man of remark- 
able business ability, acting as the sole 
agent in Canada of the Japan Tea As- 
sociation, with his headquarters in Mon- 
treal. If an experiment on the 300 acre 
farm he now possesses proves a success, 
he will invest in the rice industry the 
greater portion of his profit from the tea 
business. Mr. Hashimoto, who set- 


come to settle in this country could be 
more desirable. As citizens of the 
commonwealth, they would be loyal to 
the principles of the democratic govern- 
ment. As farmers, they would consti- 
tute the most intelligent and intellectual 
element of rural communities. To all 
intents and purposes they desire to re- 
main permanently where they have set- 
tled, applying for naturalization certifi- 
cates, which would guarantee them the 
full rights of American citizenship. But 
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will the Republic allow them to pledge 
their allegiance to the country of their 
adoption? It seems absurd, indeed, to 
imagine a government which would bar 
out a class of immigrants whose qual- 
ity and character demand appreciation 
on the part of any sensible person. Yet 
these respectable Japanese are denied 
naturalization papers, simply because 
they are Orientals. It was in the last 
April that C. V. C. VanDusen, United 
States Examiner, relative to naturaliza- 
tion, wrote to the United States Dis- 
trict-Attorney McLemore, of the South- 
ern District of Texas, calling attention 
to the fact that the certificates of declar- 
ation of intention to become American 
citizens given by the District Court of 
Harris County, to natives and subjects 
of Japan, were unlawfully issued. The 
Special Examiner demanded that such 
action should be taken as will prevent the 
future acceptance of declarations of in- 
tention from Japanese to become Amer- 
ican citizens, and that the naturalization 
certificates already issued to them 
should be revoked. This protest nat- 
urally created alarm amongst the Jap- 
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anese colonists in Texas. They had 
been led to believe that they could be- 
come American citizens, and upon the 
strength of that impression they had 
been induced to invest money in lands 
they have since been cultivating. It is 
true that in the State of Texas aliens are 
allowed to own land. But would such 
enlightened men as Onishi or Saibara 
be satisfied with property rights alone, 
deprived of all other privileges of Amer- 
ican citizenship? Have they come to 
settle in this country, turning aside 
from the tempting promises held out 
before them in their native land, for the 
sheer purpose of enriching themselves? 
Certainly not. They expect to enjoy the 
full rights and share the full duties of 
American citizenship. 

No one is more anxious than the Japa- 
nese on Texas farms to have the Fed- 
eral law revised so as to guarantee the 
Mikado’s subjects the rights of naturali- 
zation. When that revision is made, they 
will gladly swear allegiance to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, 
converting themselves into loyal citizens 
of the great Republic. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


od 


Why Socialists Are Partisans 


BY W. J. GHENT 


AutHor oF “Our BENEVOLENT Freupatism,” “Mass anp CLass.” 


ANY persons, kindly disposed 
M toward a vague or partial So- 
cialism, criticise the uncom- 
promising attitude of the Socialist party. 
They want “practical results,” and they 
believe that these results are best ob- 
tained by a policy of fusion with elements 
conceived to be making for the Socialist 
goal. Social evolution, they say, must 
be gradual and uniformitarian, as they 
innocently imagine physical evolution to 
be. They appeal to history, too, to show 
that most reforms have come by gradual 
stages. The extension of manhood suf- 
frage, the general abolishment of the 
property qualification for office-holding, 
the growth of factory legislation, the in- 


crease of wages, the shortening of the 
work day—all are instanced by them as 
advances made by means of a policy di- 
rectly opposed to the separatist policy of 
the Socialist party. Step-at-a-time is 
their motto, and fusion, compromise and 
appeals to the better nature of the oppo- 
sition are their means of action. 

Small Latin and less Greek, and some- 
thing less than an encyclopedic holding 
in social science, are needed by the So- 
cialists to question their assertions and to 
dispute their conclusions. Long before 
De Vries and Burbank came to our aid 
with their proof of mutations in the phy- 
sical world, we knew out of history that 
social evolution has other movements 
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than those of gradual and uniformitarian 
stages. Violent and _ revolutionary 
changes are made. French Revolutions, 
English and American Civil Wars, aboli- 
tions of feudal privileges and of chattel 
slavery, interrupt the peaceful progress 
of society, just as Krakatoa and Mont 
Pelée accompany the age-long erosion of 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado or the 
washing down of the detritus of the Miss- 
issippi into the Gulf of Mexico. Evolu- 
tion makes use of all forms of motion. 
She multiplies her effects by infinitesimal 
gradations, but when this multiplication 
reaches the allotted sum she overturns, 
in the twinkling of an eye, states and sys- 
tems, as she explodes mountains and up- 
lifts valleys. 

As social evolution is not universally 
gradual, neither is it homogeneous and 
pacific. 
a conflict of interests. Classes have op- 
posed classes in all historic times, and 
the efforts of the possessing class to hold 
and of the non-possessing to acquire 
have determined, in large part, the so- 
cial order. The illusion of many oppor- 
tunists that the acknowledged advances 
toward democracy and well-being have 


been caused by a spread of altruistic 
ideas is dispelled the moment we look 
seriously at the prevalent economic and 


political conditions. Altruism is rather 
an effect than a cause. When Eng- 
land granted the reform of 1832 she did 
it not out of an expansion of democratic 
sentiment, but to avert a civil war. The 
rising class of manufacturers and traders 
.pressed heavily against the ruling class 
of nobility and gentry for a share of po- 
litical power, and would not be dissuaded 
until it was granted. The first factory 
acts were passed not because of a hu- 
manitarian interest (except on the part 
of a few) in the workers, but because 
the rapid annihilation of the peasantry 
jeoparded the existence of the English 
army, and because the nobility, jealous 
of the rival class of manufacturers and 
traders, were willing and even eager to 
clip its profits. 

When Bismarck gave manhood suff- 
rage to Germany it was not thru any 
love for his fellow men, not thru devo- 
tion to an abstract principle of democ- 
racy. He recognized the force of the 
particularist patriotism binding men to 


Its main impulse has ever beer’ 
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their various kingdoms and principalities, 
and to oppose that force he sought to 
create a tie binding men by a dominant 
interest to the Empire. To this day Ger- 
many displays the anomaly of a nation 
electing its national representative body 
by manhood suffrage, but electing its 
various state and municipal bodies by the 
grossest forms of property suffrage. The 
winning of the suffrage in America is 
another case in point. Had altruism— 
or even common honesty—determined 
the matter, surely the men who wrote the 
democratic platitudes of the Declaration 
of Independence would have conceded 
the suffrage. But they did not; their 
economic interests opposed it, and it had 
to be wrested from them and their suc- 
cessors by a long series of attacks by the 
working class. 

There is thus, as society is now consti- 
tuted, an enduring conflict of interests; 
and it is force, actual or potential, that 
wins advances. But it is force directed 
in particular ways, according to the issue 
and the political and economic environ- 
ment. The reforms here instanced were 
incidental and partial ; they had to do, for 
the most part, only with political and ad- 
ministrative matters, and they did not 
threaten in themselves the existence of 
capitalism. Indeed, they may be held to 
have conserved, to have strengthened, 
capitalism; for they have furnished an 
outlet and a means of expression, how- 
ever fruitless, for popular dissatisfaction. 
As they did not jeopard the system of cap- 
italism, the question of instituting them 
could, and often did, divide and array 
against one another the various factions 
of the ruling class. 

But in the conflict which the Socialists 
are waging for the overthrow of the capi- 
talist system another situation is pre- 
sented. In this conflict the Socialists 
need expect no aid from any capitalist 
group. However the so-called “middle 
class” may oppose the trusts and corpora- 
tions, however the Bryanites may differ 
from the Belmontites, they are a unit on 
the preservation of the reigning order. 
They have an equal appetite for rent, in- 
terest and profits; and if the poorer op- 
pose the richer it is only because they 
want a larger share of the common loot. 
In defense of the existing system the 
petty trader will shed his heart’s blood, 
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or even his money, as freely as will Mr. 
Morgan or Mr. Rockefeller. He will 
consent, gradually, to municipal owner- 
ship, and even to national ownership, 
only as he becomes firmly convinced that 
any share in the private ownership of 
utilities is impossible to himself and his 
fellows. But all the other avenues of 
exacting rent, interest and profit he wants 
left open, that he may batten upon them 
at will. The “middle class” needs the 
backing of the working class in its revolt 
against monopoly and undue privilege ; 
and it is ever ready to concede some- 
thing, or the show of something, to for- 
ward this alliance. But when it has 
won its point it invariably dismisses its 
ally. The bourgeois Directory of 1797 
forgot the splendid platitudes of 89, and 
sent the proletarian tribunes Babeuf and 
Darthé to the guillotine. The English 
“middle class” of manufacturers and 
traders made use of proletarian backing 
in its fight for the reform bill of 1832; 
but when the workers, in the subsequent 
Chartist. agitation, clamored for their 
share in the victory, they were ruthlessly 
suppressed. The European revolts of 
1848, and the brief installations of bour- 
geois governments in several nations, re- 
peated to the workers the same lesson. 
Then, and not till then, did the workers 
learn; and since then all movements of a 
Socialistic character have adopted a more 
or less uncompromising policy of sep- 
aratism. 

One cannot get anywhere at all in this 
matter unless he comprehends, or at 
least becomes acquainted with, the econo- 
mic interpretation of history and its co- 
rollary, the class struggle. One must be 
able to see and understand the determin- 
ing character of the economic environ- 
ment upon social institutions; must 
further understand the reaction of the in- 
dividual’s special interests and functions 
as an earner or receiver of wealth upon 
his beliefs and conduct, and must further 
understand that men strive in classes, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
for their material advantage. The mere 
sentiments of philanthropy or justice 
which individuals of the possessing 
classes sometimes entertain flare up in a 
transitory fervor, and as quickly die out, 
while the economic needs of the class to 
which such individuals belong remain 
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forever a guide and a determiner of their 
conduct. Our economic needs are the 
hidden springs of our beliefs and atti- 
tudes. Men may be sympathetic and 
helpful ; they may be profuse in charity ; 
they may entertain large ideals of human 
welfare; but the ideal that trenches 
upon one’s means of wealth-getting is 
by ninety-nine men in one hundred dis- 
missed like an unwelcome guest. By an 
inevitable law of our being we are made 
to sanction the means by which we live, 
and even when these means are socially 
regarded as questionable we have no 
trouble in convincing ourselves that the 
wealth which we and our fellows so gain 
is “honest graft,” while that which those 
of another class, with opposing interests, 
glean is “crooked graft.” 

The source of virtually all so-called 
“evolutionary” measures of reform is the 
“middle class,” or some individual or 
group hanging: upon its flanks and ac- 
cepting its ethical standards. This class 
is suffering a constantly narrowing scope 
of action and decrease of revenue. It 
blindly protests against the increasing 
dominance of the big capitalists, and it 
wants instituted a measure of restriction 
upon wealth-getting which will give the 
little fellows better chances to compete 
with the big. But so long as it can main- 
tain itself as a gleaner of rent, interest 
and profits, it instinctively opposes the 
demands of the working class. The dis- 
employment and poverty of the workers - 
trouble its pious conscience but lightly, 
for out of disemployment and poverty 
come low wages, and low wages are the 
peculiar food and medicine of small 
capital. It concedes only what it must 
of working-class demands in order to 
win over temporarily from the workers 
a force sufficient to threaten the magnates. 

When, therefore, the Socialists, who 
are the political representatives of the 
workers’ interests, consent to any fusion 
of forces with the political representa- 
tives of the “middle class,” they doom 
themselves to two disappointments: 
First, to the denial or withholding of all 
but a paltry few of their demands, and 
second, to the disintegration of their own 
forces, and consequently to a destruction 
of their power to enforce demands. Un- 
der such conditions their army melts in 
a moment, like Wat Tyler’s, and is ren- 
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dered incapable of reformation. Only in 
proportion as they mass their strength 
and hold it apart are they in a position 
to win the respect of their opponents. 
As the Socialist vote increases, the air 
is full of talk of municipal ownership, 
national ownership, rate regulation and 
factory laws. But let this vote decline, 
or remain static, and the talk dies down 
toa whisper. It is the force definitely at- 
tained, and the threat of a further in- 
crease of force, that induces the possess- 
ing classes to promise concessions. 

This lesson has been so often given 
thruout history that it is almost super- 
fluous to dwell upon it here. When the 
militant yield to promises, and disband in 
the face of an enemy, or fuse themselves 
with a body having fundamental inter- 
ests and purposes other than their own, 
they invariably sacrifice their chances. 
As it has been so in all times, so is it 
today. Twenty years ago, before the 
present Socialist party was organized, 
and when its predecessor, the Socialist 
Labor party, was but in its swaddling 
clothes, the labor organizations of New 
York City and State adopted a separatist 
policy. By means of it they forced from 
the possessing classes a measure of rec- 
ognition that never before had been 
granted them, and they succeeded in 
placing upon the statute books laws of 
far-reaching importance. But persuaded 
that they could more effectively carry on 
their contest by fusion, they permitted 
themselves to be swallowed up by the 
capitalistic parties. By this conduct they 
lost much that they had gained, and they 
further paralyzed their power for the 
making of new advances. With rare and 
incidental exceptions, succeeding legisla- 
tures and courts have looked upon the 
demands of labor as measures inimical 
to society; and only when labor has as- 
sumed a threatening attitude have our 
law makers and law interpreters been 
able to see differently. 

Still, society does make gains in the 
direction of industrial democracy, say 
the opportunists; there is New Zealand, 
and there are, in our own country, the 
slow growth of the referendum, the oc- 
casional passage of factory acts, and 
there is an occasional judge who inter- 
prets law as tho the capitalist class were 
not the sole arbiters of legislation. True, 
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and we of the Socialist party are not 
unmindful. Society is not static; it 
seeks constantly to adjust itself to new 
economic conditions, however it may be 
held down and back from the exercise 
of its spontaneous impulse by a power- 
ful class owning the means of production 
and resolved never to let go. There are 
gains, it is true; but the gains must be 
compared with the losses. It is nothing 
for exultation if the referendum is grant- 
ed in Podunk, while at the same time, in 
the metropolis of the nation, the streets 
and subways are given over for three 
generations to a group of tax-farmers, 
For every petty advance the opportun- 
ists can show, we Socialists can show a 
score of capitalist victories, farther 
reaching in effect and far more suggest- 
ive of the actual trend of events. A 
radical advance in democratic sentiment 
among a part of the population may co- 
incide with extreme reaction by another 
part of the population. So, too, certain 
institutional changes of a progressive 
nature may coincide with the most dar- 
ing and wholesale aggressions of a preda- 
tory class. At this very time, in the face 
of a rising wave of revolt, the capitalist 
class makes everywhere new seizures of 
power. “After us, the deluge!”—the 
reckoning will not come in our time, is 
its sole reflection, and it laughs at the 
puny efforts of the opportunists to limit 
its conquests. Only the specter of So- 
cialism awakens it to a sense of danger. 
Nor should the opportunists take more 
than a meager comfort from a contem- 
plation of New Zealand. It is true that 
in that antipodal nation a kind of oppor- 
tunism, growing out of a working-class 
revolt, has made great strides toward a 
juster organization of society. New 
Zealand is not by any means a Paradise; 
wages are low, and the problem of the 
unemployed is often, if not generally, as 
acute there as in some less progressive 
states. But with all shortcomings, it is 
the land of all lands where the interests 
of the downmost man are best con- 
served. New Zealand, however, is a 
new country, with undeveloped re- 
sources, large areas of unoccupied land, 
and capitalism is there but in its infancy. 
That opportunism has been able to do 
what it has done there is due to, condi- 
tions unique in the modern world. In 
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the older states, where capitalism has 
developed to maturity—in England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, the United 
States—economic processes are regular, 
the alignment of classes is distinct, and 
the interests and purposes that array 
them against each other are fundament- 
ally and lastingly antagonistic. Under 
such conditions opportunism loses_ its 
contest at the first effort. . It has had its 
trial, has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. 

Thus, both from theory and observa- 
tion we reach that attitude which compels 
us to pronounce against fusion or com- 
promise with groups or classes having 
economic interests opposed to our own. 
It is an attitude which accords with the 
postulates of our creed, with our: inter- 
pretation and analysis of capitalist so- 
ciety, and it agrees no less with our 
knowledge of the workaday world. Our 
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movement is founded upon the economic 
interests of the working class. By a 
social: gravitation it draws to itself indi- 
viduals of other classes—teachers, writ- 
ers, ministers, artists, lawyers even, and 
not seldom a petty trader. It takes them 
not as allies, but as integral factors. For 
they are drawn to it only as they accept 
the justice of the workers’ demands. It 
is thus, from whatever field its integers 
come, a compact mass; it is single in pur- 
pose, militant in mood, resolute and un- 
dissuadable. It wants certain things 
done, and it will do them itself. It has 
learned Miles Standish’s lesson, and will 
ask no middle-class John Alden to inter- 
cede for it. Separate and apart, it holds 
up a banner to which all lovers of justice 
may rally ; and to those of its friends and 
sympathizers who yet abide in the camps 
of enemies and strangers it sounds its 
trumpet-call: “To your tents, O Israel!” 
New York City. 


The Sleeper 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


Orr Vincent, eighty fathoms deep, 
With roofs of coral and pale shell, 

Lies Neptune’s City, wherein sleep 
The weary sailors; wherein dwell 
The weavers of the deep-sea spell. 


Fair sisters, you have lured them far. 
(And at the last Death shared the prize.) 
From eager wave and ruddy star 
Your love has closed their valiant eyes. 
Now wake them with your witcheries! 


Ah! fairest, of the silver breast, 
Spill your rich tresses o’er his face. 
But he who sailed the East and West, 
Glad and undaunted in the race, 
Heeds nothing of your tender grace. 


Ah! fairest, of the arms of pearl, 

What trick is this the fates have played? 
To bring the lover to the girl 

By mile on mile, all unafraid 

And venturous and undismayed, 


Only to lay him, sightless, here? 
Ah! fairest, can you not awake 

The nerveless heart? Bend near! Bend near! 
Surely this hateful sleep will break, 
The shrunk eyes gladden, for your sake! 


Kiss the straight lips. . 
move? 

Poor human, some spell deadens him. 
Perchance grim Death claimed all his love 
And caught his mad heart to the dim, 
Cold ways, beyond the. Farthest Rim. 


He did not 


Ah! fairest, of the fragrant breast, 
And shoulders that no pearls outgleam, 
Perchance he follows some old quest 
Along the turnings of his dream, 
- By crowded street and inland stream. 


Who knows! 
As we are. 
take 
The harp of shell, and, unafraid, 
Strike the loud strings until they break. 
Tear his sweet dream, and he may wake. 
St. Lawaenxce, Barsavos. 


These humans are not made 
In your bright hands 
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Dounya 


BY ERNEST POOLE 


{Mr. Poole has just returned from Russia, where for the past summer he has been in- 
terviewing the officials, common people and revolutionists in search of information and mate- 


rial. 


His experiences as a resident in the University Settlement in this city previous to 


his journey to Russia were of great value to him in getting in touch with the poorer classes 


in Russia and their problems.—Eptror. ] 


(Told by the wife of a Russian 
Professor.) 
OUNYA was a chubby, dirty, 
|) bewitching little peasant girl 
with straight yellow hair, eager 
China-blue eyes, wide, thick lips always 
smiling, head always bobbing. Her 
rough little voice was sweet as a child’s 
can be. She had lived her twelve years 
in a dark log hut in a hamlet out on the 
steppes of South Russia. She had lived 
on hard black bread and soup out of the 
family bowl, on curses and beatings and 
filth, on ignorance, superstition and 
cringing deceit—on all the sordid mis- 
ery of a “famine district.”” And while 


her playmates grew sallow and cross and 


thin, Dounya smiled from ear to ear and 
grew rosy. 

I was a young bride. I lived in a 
brand-new apartment in a town and felt 
the world was a happy and simple place; 
I was sure that all its evils could be 
blotted out if we only knew how to start, 
and I felt that my husband knew how. 
He had brought some tremendous so- 
cial ideals back from Europe; I soon 
felt them, too, and I longed to help raise 
the hundred and twenty millions of 
peasants out of starvation and mud. In 
my absurd, self-confident wisdom I 
thought I could do this by raising them 
one at a time. 

So I borrowed Dounya, 

What fun we had. I began showing 
her all kinds of things about a home; 
sewing and cooking, making beds, set- 
ting table, arranging the flowers—the 
simplest little things that she had never 
dreamed of. All this she seized with 
bashful, radiant eagerness. In a few 
days she got over her shyness and 
laughed excitedly; soon she shouted so 
loud that I had to scold.her. Then she 
cried till I kissed her. 

She told me all her thoughts and feel- 
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ings—minutely, laboriously, solemnly. 
It was such a new, warm, exciting world. 
She poured forth a million questions 
and heard only half the answers. She 
told me stories she had heard and seen 
out on the steppe, she gleefully re- 
counted tales so coarse and vile that I 
had never dreamed such things existed. 
I shuddered at the thought that some 
day this pure little girl might be dragged 
back into the mud. But this fear I soon 
dismissed. 

How anxious she was to learn, and 
how proud of each new achievement! 
What solemn exaggerations! Her one 
“best dress,” for instance—a little gray 
dress we made together, with two red 
bows on the breast. I showed her how 
to brush it; she watched with serious 
eyes; and then in the middle of the 
night I heard hard breathing; I went to 
her tiny room and found she had waked 
and risen for a last careful brushing. 

I used to talk to her by the hour, sew- 
ing, while she sat on a stool, now stitch- 
ing furiously, now stopping to gaze up at 
me, or to think hard, listening, with her 
yellow head on one side. We had terrible 
struggles with reading and writing; she 
told me that in her village only the priest 
could read, and he read only prayers. We 
had tearful trials, scoldings and forgive- 
ness—then trials again. Often we forgot 
to cook supper—or else cooked it half 
way and then forgot the rest. 

My friends used to tease me. Con- 
servative, rich, aristocratic, they used to 
laugh at my “educated servant girl.” 
Once some of them came to tea—I don’t 
mean your American tea; I mean the 
Russian night affair—a circle of faces 
round a big, gleaming copper samovar, 
with the red charcoals glowing beneath, 
the samovar humming low, vague songs, 
the people talking and laughing, dream- 
ing or singing till long after midnight. 
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That night my husband was playing his 
‘cello. He was just in the mood. He 
was playing “Traumerei,’ and the low, 
rich tones, tender, serene and yearning, 
made us all just sit and stare at nothing; 
the lamplit room was a wonderful place 
that night. Little Dounya sat in the cor- 
ner listening without a smile, her blue 
eyes dilated and staring. I saw the look, 
and I thought she had felt enough for one 
evening, so I called her and whispered: 
“It is better for you to go now and study 
one hour and then go to bed.” She 
looked up with a quivering smile. “All 
right,” she whispered, and drew a long, 
shaking breath, and went out. 

That was about nine o’clock. At ten 
I went to the kitchen. She was bending 
over a book, and the book was telling her 
how all human beings ought to have the 
same chance to be happy. She bent close; 
her little bosom rose and fell slightly. I 
stroked her shining hair. She jumped 
up bewildered. Then I laughed, and 
asked her to bring in more cakes and 
tea. She only stared at me. I went 
back to my friends. 

In a few minutes Dounya walked into 
the room bearing a tray. Her face was 
puzzled. She looked at me, confused and 
solemn, as though only half wakened 
from a dream. On the tray were some 
plates and—that book. 

My friends were convulsed. Dounya 
dropped the tray with a crash and ran 
An hour later I found her in her bed- 
room on the floor, angrily sobbing. 


* * * * a * * 


At sixteen Dounya was a laughing 
radiant little beauty. The young work- 
men in the night-school she attended 
used to gaze at her over their books. 
And she smiled delightedly. 

I could see she was beginning to 
dream wonderful dreams of a life ahead. 


Often when my clumsy big-bearded 
husband lay weary on the deep leather 
lounge at night, I used to sit at the piano 
playing and humming a little melody 
without any words—half between a love 
song and a lullaby. It was six months 
before my first baby was born. In the 
next room Dounya, setting the table for 
tea, would stop and listen thru the door- 
way. In the soft lamp light I could just 
see her face—breathless, blue eyes 
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dreaming, rich lips half parted—too bliss- 
ful to smile. 

So she wondered and worked and 
grew. 

One day she rushed sobbing into my 
room. I begged her to speak, I kissed 
her frightened face, but she only sobbed 
the harder. At last she rose and dragged 


' me.into the kitchen. 


There sat a thin, dirty old peasant.. 
He wore enormous high boots of yellow 
bark encrusted with black lumps of mud 
and ice. His grey beard straggled down 
over a foul, ragged red shirt. His hair 
was tumbled over his deep-set eyes. The 
eyes were dull, curious, embarrassed. 
When I came in he rose humbly to bow. 
Then he flushed at sight of his filthy 
boots, sat down quickly and began inch 
by inch to pull off first one and then the 
other. His feet were wrapped in tattered 
gray and blue rags. His huge yellow 
sheepskin coat, frozen hard, sprawled 
ludicrously human on the floor, slowly 
melting down. A brown pool of water 
crept over the spotless floor. I felt 
Dounya’s hand tighten on my arm till 
her fingers quivered. 

The old man finished and rose again. 

“Good day, my lady,” he said bowing. 
At the same time he gazed at Dounya 
—surprised, delighted, proud. He smiled 
fondly. ; 

“Good day, my lady” repeated a hoarse 
voice behind me. I turned. An old wo- 
man with broad face, blunt nose and 
faded little eyes, stood bowing. The big 
red handkerchief round her head was 
soiled and wet; her cheeks were mottled 
by some disease; she looked weak and 
sick. She turned quickly and watched 
her old lord as a dog his master. Only 
now and then she darted proud, half 
timid glances at Dounya. 

“We have come to get our Douni- 
ashka.” The man’s voice was harsh and 
loud in spite of his efforts at softness. 
While he talked he kept staring at the 
clean, fresh girl as tho he could never 
see enough. 

“Our old cow,” he said proudly, “has a 
calf—a good fat one! Our pig has eleven 
sucklings. And now listen to this—our 
potatoe crop is splendid! We _ have 
enough to eat now—plenty, I tell you— 
plenty! I feel so happy I never beat my 
woman any more. What’s the use? The 
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other peasants laugh at me; but I shout 
back, ‘Beat your own wives if you are 
hungry! I am wel) off. I eat twice 
every day. Meat three times a week! 
I will beat my old woman no more. I 
feel good !’ 

“So I treated her fine, and let her eat 
all she could. She ate and ate, and got 
sick. Soon she got very sick. I went 
to the sorceress, the wife of the black- 
smith, and she said, ‘Your woman has a 
big snake in her; that’s why her skin is 
bad; that’s why she aches inside. Here 
is some holy chalk. Rub this on her 
skin and pray to God.’ 

“Well, I rubbed and prayed and 
rubbed her, but it did no good.” The 
old man had lost his embarrassment. He 
talked quite simply—anxiously watching 
the old woman. “Then I tried my old 
game, and beat her, not because I wanted 
to, but I knew she was used to it every 
day of her life; so I said’ to myself, 
‘Perhaps this is just what she needs.’ I 


beat her good and hard till I got all tired 


out. But when I got my breath to look 
at her, she was even worse than ever. 
Then I prayed. I got down with my 
head on the floor of the hut and prayed 
all night till the light came in the win- 
dow. No good.” 

Here the old peasant grasped me by 
the arm and led me into the next room. 
He had forgotten all his cringing. “I 
just want to tell you,” he whispered, 
“that I like that old woman of mine—I 
like her! I feel sick when she aches in- 
side! But I don’t want her to know 
this; if she knows she will stop doing 
what I say. That’s why I brought you 
in this room. Now, let’s go back.” 

We went back to the kitchen. Dounya 
stood staring at her weak, timid old 
mother. The old woman was embar- 
rassed—her dull eyes kept shifting. 
Dounya just stared—desperately fright- 
ened. 

“Now,” said the old peasant, smiling, 
and showing his brown, broken teeth. 
“Look at our Dounyashka! Look at 
her—how nice she is! She is the one 
to cure my woman and make our whole 
hut glad!” 

He laughed with delight, and jumped 
up again and seized his daughter’s arm. 
A low cry burst from her tight-set lips, 
but the happy old man heard nothing. 
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“Just think how happy she will be!” 
he cried. “Rich! I tell you—well off! 
She can never be so happy here in the 
town! Listen!” He counted off his 
riches again on his brown, earthy fingers. 
“The old cow—has—a fat calf! The 
sow has—what? Sucklings! How 
many? Eight or nine, like in common 
litters? Oh, no. Eleven! The potato 
crop is—splendid! And—and-——” His 
voice grew low and solemn. “There is 
something finer than all this. We have 
found for our Dounyashka—a fine— 
rich—husband.” 

My little girl sobbed outright and 
clung wildly to my arm. The amazed 
old father scowled and seized his daugh- 
ter roughly. 

“Why do you bawl? Are your old 
parents devils? I tell you, this husband 
is a fine, rich old fellow! He doesn’t bor- 
row ploughs from the fist (usurer), he 
owns his own plough! He is thrifty! 
He has two horses, a cow and three pigs! 
And I will give you our new calf and one 
pig. You will never be hungry. You 
can eat all you want, only don’t get sick. 
Now, quit your bawling. I have prom- 
ised and you—you must fulfill the Holy 
Law!” 

My big husband came in, and I told 
him everything. 

“My friend,” he said to the old man, 
“if this little girl revolts at wedding an 
old peasant, then it’s a crime to force 
her !”" 

The old father started up furiously. 

“A crime—to obey her parents? 
Heigh, girl! Am I your enemy, do I 
want to kill you, that you bawl like this?” 
He stared at the sobbing little girl—an- 
gry, anxious, utterly bewildered. 

“T tell you, barin, I have done a fine 
thing. This peasant is the richest in our 
village ; he owns his own plough and cow, 
he has three pigs and two good black and 
gray horses. I say God gave my girl to 
me when she was born. God meant her 
to marry, and He meant me to choose her 
man. A woman must bear children. That 
is the law of Holy Church. And Dounya 
must fulfill the law!” 

My husband pushed Dounya into my 
room and slammed the door. Then he 
faced the peasant, and they talked loud 
and long. 

At last the old man sat down and 
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pulled on his soaking bark boots, his dirty 
hands trembling violently. He rose and 
threw the stiff sheepskin over his shoul- 
der. 

“The parent’s right—is—is—like the 
right of God!” His gruff voice was low 
and shaking. “The Holy Church will 
help me! You will see!” He seized the 
old woman by the arm and stumbled out. 

Two months passed, and I had almost 
forgotten. My condition made me 
nervous, absorbed, selfish, but even I 
could notice now and then that Dounya’s 
face was anxious. She started when- 
ever the knocker pounded the door. 
But she said little, and was doubly ten- 
der to me when I suffered. She worked 
harder on her lessons. I had to forbid 
her sitting up so late in the kitchen. Two 
or three evenings she asked me to sing 
that little lullaby. 

Then a police notice came. Dounya’s 
passport had been stopped. The mir 
(village assembly) in her hamlet had re- 
fused to renew her passport. 
can live in town without one. 
forced to go back at once. 

That was a dreadful night. We talked 
and cried until I grew terribly ill and 
fainted. When I came to and asked to 
see her, she was gone. 

What happened later you may learn 
best from Stepan Vassilitch, the zemstvo 
statistician, for he knew Dounya at our 
house, and we begged him to look her up 
in her village. 

(Told by Stepan Vassilitch.) 

I sat one night in a peasant’s log hut, 
too tired to think. All day I’d been 
going from hamlet to hamlet; you know 
what they are—lonely groups of twenty 
huts or so; I’d been talking, question- 
ing, reassuring, trying to break thru 
the dull suspicion and stupidity, to col- 
lect statistics on which we could work in 
our zemstvo plans for reform. Now I 
was exhausted, I lay back on a bench 
against the wall. The ignorance, super- 
stition and cringing fear all about me 
weighed me down. The people seemed 
hopeless as the two dumb cows that now 
lay in one corner of the room. For this 
was South Russia, the most degraded 
part, the home of famines, riots and flog- 
gings. 

Then I heard outside, faintly in the 
distance, a low sad love song. 


She was 


No peasant: 
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I sat up quickly, trying to remember 
where I had heard it last. The song had 
no words—only crooning. I called to 
the peasant woman who already lay 
asleep up on top of the huge brick stove. 

“Who is that singing? Heigh! Wake 
up my good woman—please, tell me— 
who is singing?” 

“Oh,” drowsily and gruffly, “That’s 
our Dounya, the new wife of the old 
widower.” I heard her turn over—then 
more heavy breathing. 

“Please! Tell me more!” 

. “Well. She is singing. That’s all.” 

“But where?” 

“In the graveyard back of the church. 
She’s a queer young devil; none of us 
ever know what she thinks about. Even 
her father and mother get angry, and her 
old husband gets roaring mad. She 
goes to the graveyard whenever he 
beats her. What a fool thing! Don’t 
we all get beaten; some of us every day 
and all of us once a week? That’s bad 
enough—to get beaten. You want to 
crawl up here where it’s warm, and you 
ache and ache and then go to sleep. But 
to go out in the ice in the graveyard— 
she’s crazy. The worst of it is that this 
always make the old man roar. In a 
few minutes you will, hear him rush out 
and drag her in over the ice by her hair 
—that soft town hair of hers. He'll 
drag her into his hut and teach her 
some more. He does it every night 
twice—before the graveyard song and 
after.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, he is right. The pope (village 
priest) backs him up. The Holy Church 
has a Law of God that every womar 
must try to bear children. And she— 
the devil—she won’t fulfill the law.” 

I went out, slipping and stumbling 
over the rough ice and snow; and all 
around me lay the great rolling steppe; 
not a tree to break the vast sweep. In 
front was a little white church. Behind 
it an iron fence encircled a few score of 
tombstones. And on one of these stones 
sat a small dim figure in the darkness 
staring up at the stars, crooning the 
same song, very slowly, stopping now 
and then in a queer little sound of chok- 
ing. The song was half between a love 
song and a lullaby. 

When she knew who I was she burst 
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out sobbing and buried her face in her 
dress. Her hands in mine felt like ice. 
I led her to the hut where I was staying. 
There were two rooms, one in the rear 
for me, one in the front for the two cows 
and the family. I half carried her into 
my room and shut the door. 

She could not speak, she only sank on 
a stool and sobbed and shuddered. By 
the light of the one small lamp I could 
see her face all striped and bleeding. Her 
face was thin, the skin was white, trans- 
parent. 

“Come, come, be quiet,” I kept saying 
feeling awkward as a fool. Soon the 
peasant housewife brought in the bat- 
tered steel samovar, which glowed and 
hummed comfortably. The woman 
stared suspiciously and went out. I 
made Daunya drink three steaming cups, 

In broken whispers she told me all he 
had done to her. 

“But my poor little girl! Have you 
no Zemsky Natchalnik (Czar’s repre- 
sentative) here?” 

She gave a bitter smile. 

“Oh my barin, I don’t believe any one 
goes to him so often as I do.” 

“Well?” 

“He always frowns at me very black. 
‘Girl,’ he said, ‘you must always do exact- 
ly what your man wants. In the Holy 
Church you know that every woman 
must exactly obey her husband.’ ” 

“So he did nothing! And your peas- 
ant court—the peasant judges?” 

“Oh yes, I was there too. But don’t 
you know how they are? They know 
nothing, they can’t even read. And who- 
ever can give them most vodka—he is 
right.” 

Suddenly she jumped up. A heavy rap 
at the low square window, then another. 
A pounding and kicking at the door. 

“Devil! Devil!” A hoarse chorus of 
women’s voices. 

The white, thin girl stared at the log 
wall shuddering, her blue eyes defiant, 
her face rigid, slowly licking her dry lips. 

“Oh I won’t wait for her!” bellowed 
a deep, harsh voice. “Heave!” The 
door behind me crashed to the floor and 
in tumbled a dozen men and women, 
breathing hard. In front stood a shak- 
ing old peasant, with yellow leering face. 
He gripped a heavy whip in both his 
knotted, hairy hands—hands quivering 
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with passion. His old eyes blazed at the 
girl. The blue veins stood out on his 
temples. A moment’s silence. “Now,” 
he whispered. 

From the girl burst a shrill cry—sharp, 
wild, bestial. Then she stood motionless, 
her eyes sick with loathing. They closed 
tight. 

A circle of big, coarse faces—grinning. 
One old woman took a step forward and 
spat at the girl. 

“Get out, all of you!” I yelled. It was 
hard to think at all. 

The peasants only cringed. Some took 
off their ragged fur caps. The old 
woman bowed slightly. All watched the 
outraged husband. His old face now was 
close to mine. 

“There is no law,” he roared, “that lets 
my wife in here with you!” 

“Get out!” I yelled, snatching up my 
revolver. 

They slunk out, the old man last— 
backwards; he paused at the open door, 
leering. Then he disappeared into the 
night. 

Dounya seized the rim of my coat and 
shook it. “Oh, barin—good barin—kind 
barin!” She stopped, and stared up 
My throat thickened ; she must have seen 
how I felt, and her eyes lit up. “You 
can!” she whispered. “I can lie under 
the seat in the sleigh, like this!” She 
crouched under the bench. ‘“Look—look 
how little and thin I am now.” Her face 
looked out, eyes gleaming thru tumbled 
hair. “Can I go?” she whispered. 

I turned away and walked up and 
down. I thought till my head got sick. 

The Holy Church, the Czar’s police 
and judges, the very peasants themselves 
—all gripped her like a vise. I slowly 
worked out plan after plan, but each 
could only do the girl harm. The Em- 
pire was all around to catch her and drag 
her back. The Church hung overhead, 
cursing the obstinate sinner. She could 
not move. 

She lay asleep now on the dirt floor 
over in the corner—the corner farthest 
from the window and the gaping door- 
way. The room was freezing cold. I 
heaved the broken door up into its place. 
Then I sat down and kept on thinking. 

Once when I looked up I saw a dull 
gray path of light that came thru the little 
square window, streamed faintly across 
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the room, and fell on the figure huddled 
in the corner. It was morning. 

I had to wake her. At my touch she 
shrank down; the next instant she dou- 
bled into a ball, her hands locked round 
her knees, her head bent close to her 
breast. 

So she wakened. I told her there was 
only one chance. I would write at once 
to the mistress in town, and she would 
use all her husband’s influence. Some- 
thing might be done—at least so I 
thought in my exhausted, aching mind. 

The girl just looked up into my face. 
Her lips parted in a little smile, sneering, 
desperate, wild. She ran out, pushing 
back the broken, leaning door so hard 
that it fell with a bang. 

I was forced to be in the next town by 
noon, and I hired a peasant to drive me 
in. On the way I tried to show him how 
infamous it was to force the little girl on 
the hideous, toothless man. The driver 
grinned. 

“Oh, my good barin. You can tell a 
horse’s age by his teeth, but you can’t 
tell a man’s. Often our teeth drop out 
before we are forty. This peasant is only 
fifty-seven. Suppose he is a little ugly. 
A fine face can’t feed a girl; the old man 
can. He is rich, he always grabs and 
saves; he has now four pigs, two horses, 
three cows, two carts and two ploughs. 
He has so much saved that even when 
the next famine months come he will 
eat twice a day all the time. He is all 
right. But this girl is bad thru and 
thru.” His voice rose angrily. “Eat? 
He gives her piles of good food and she 
won't eat a thing. She just sits and 
thinks, thinks, thinks! That damned 
town has put some new devil in her 
soul!” He lashed his horse till the low 
sledge bounded over the prairie. 

“A new devil! Didn’t she vow to be 
his wife in the Holy Church? And don’t 
the Church say a wife must try to bear 
children? I tell you she is fighting God! 
She has a new devil in her soul, and the 
old man must just beat her till even that 
devil feels it ’way inside. Then quickly 
he will jump out.” 

I gave up talking. On reaching town 
I wrote at once to Dounya’s mistress. 


(Told by the Professor's Wife.) 
That letter was a dreadful shock. It 
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came just two weeks before my child 
was born. 

My husband promised to do every- 
thing he could. I begged him to go 
that same day to Dounya’s village, and 
give her courage. He went. Dounya 
had disappeared. He had the country 
searched. All the police joined in. But 
no trace of her was found. 

The old husband raged. The village 
grinned and snickered—then roared with 
laughing. 

The priest crossed himself and prayed 
Heaven to forgive the poor sinner. 

That great clumsy machine—the 
Czar’s police bureau—began ponder- 
ously working on this little trouble, try- 
ing to cure it all and varnish the wound 
with peace and order. Stepan Vassilitch 
was severely reprimanded for loose be- 
haviour. I was arrested and expelled 
from my position as teacher in the night 
school, on the charge of spreading blas- 
phemy and rebellion among peasant 
girls. My baby boy was born dead. 

(Told by the Professor.) 

Five years later I became a judge in 
our town. One morning I was walking 
thru the big prison room crowded with 
tramps. The air there is always foul, 
so I walked quickly. Suddenly I 
stopped. 

A fat, flabby young woman sat on the 
filthy floor. She was dressed in old blue 
rags, a dirty yellow handkerchief was 
bound round her head. Her hair was 
unkempt, her face puffed and pimpled; 
her eyes stared dully before her. She 
had been drunk the night before. 

“Dounya!” 

The woman only grinned up cun- 
ningly. 

“Why, barin.” Her voice was thick 
and slow and a little unsteady. “That’s 
not my name.” Her faded blue eyes 
kept squinting up at me uneasily in the 
gloom of the vaulted room. ‘“Not—not 
at all—my name. Dounya—h’m—that’s 
a—funny name—very—funny—name. 
Where did you know any one—named 
Dounya?” She waited—sitting up 
straight by shoving her elbows against 
the wall behind her. She _ squinted 
anxiously—her cloudy mind still grop- 
ing: 

“Dounya—h’m—some poor devil want- 
ed, eh—wanted by the police—or by— 
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ha-ha—by some old man who thinks he’s 
her husband—perhaps? Why 
don’t you talk—barin? Maybe I’ve heard 
your voice before.” 

She smiled up uncertainly. 
made me sure. 

“Dounya!” I 
“Don’t you know who I 

“Why!” She shut her eyes and fell 
back. Her fat face twitched fiercely, 
grew rigid, and a dark flush spread over. 
She kept silent—struggling. 

At last she opened her eyes—laugh- 
ing. 

“All right, now. I'll talk if you want. 

It’ll be a fine story for your lady. How 
she’ll sob and shake—just as if she was 
at a theatre. ‘A Lost Soul.’ A fine 
story. .. . 
“Oh, don’t look that way! You'd like 
to uplift me again—wouldn’t you? Like 
you an’ she did before—an’ then let me 
drop back into the mud, an’ go crazy. 
No. I don’t want any more of your new 
devils in my head. It’s bad enough— 
bad enough, already! 

“Well—here’s the story. That morn- 
ing when your friend left me I ran out 
behind the huts an’ off across the snow. 
I ran and ran. Slipped, banged my 
head, opened the cuts in my cheeks, an’ 
that made me think of the oak towel 
(lash); so I ran faster. Some time that 
day I got to the railroad and sold the 
handkerchief—the pink one your lady 
gave me. I gave it to the conductor for 
a place in the fifth-class car. In there I 
got dizzy an’ fell asleep, an’ woke up ar- 
rested. No one knew me. I was a 


The smile 


whispered, stooping. 


”? 


A little cloud shone in the sky; the 
earth was bright, but the cloud was 
brighter still. “I shall see so much in 
the great sky,” said the cloud. But a cold 
wind blew upon it, and it melted into rain. 

* Alas!” said the cloud, “ I see no re- 
sult from my little life.” 

A little rain was blown upon the wind. 
* [ shall find so much in the great earth,” 
said the rain. But it fell on the warm, 
vrown soil, which sucked it in. 
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tramp woman. Had two weeks in some 
rotten jail, an’ now I just keep tramp- 
ing. That’s all. 

“Sorry there ain’t more thrills in the 
story. 

“Hold on. There is one more thrill. 
It took a year before I had sense enough 
to hate your lady. Before that—well— 
her baby died. Guess you an’ she was 
too full of tears and thrills to notice. I 
was at the funeral—in a back corner of 
the church—crying—God ! how I cried— 
like a fool! 

“Well, I guess I’ve been talking ugly ; 
haven’t I? An’ you’re judge here, so 
you'll give it to me all the harder for 
laughing at you an’ her. All right. Go 
ahead. It's worth it! 

“You won’t? How kind! 

“Give me money too? How nice. An’ 
you want to take care of me and get me 
work, uplift me all over again. What 
a dee--licious thrill that would give you 
an’ her—just to put a nice end to the 
story. 

“Go to hell—will you—an’ her too. 
All I’ll take from you is prison!” 

I told my wife none of this till long 
after. 

That night I talked long and hard with 
Dounya in prison and at last made her 
agree to my plan. I sent her to the estate 
of my friend in Southern Siberia. On 
the train she was in charge of a Siber- 
ian merchant. This merchant was taken - 
ill with pleurisy on the train. Dounya 
robbed him and disappeared. We have 
never heard from her since. 


Curcaco, ILL. 


ry 


As We Pass: 


A Fable 


BY BOLTON HALL 


Said the rain, “I see no result from 
my little life.” 

A little rivulet trickled down the hill. 
“I shall do so much in the great sea,” 
said the rivulet; but the sun touched the 
stream and lifted it into mist. 

The rivulet sighed, “I see no result 
from my little life.” It had become a 
cloud again. 

It is not given to the mind to see that 
which the spirit does. 

New York City. 





PRESIDENT JAMES. 


Doctor Edmund J. James, who was called to the Presidency of the University of Illinois in the fall of 
1904, and whose installation took place last week, has for years been prominent as an educator in economic, 
political and social sciences. A native of Illinois, he was educated at Northwestern and Harvard and later at 
the University of Halle, Germany. He returned to this country in 1877 after three years spent abroad, and 
in 1883 he was called to the University of Pennsylvania as professor of public finance and administration. 
Here he remained for thirteen years, where he organized a graduate school and also acted as director and or- 
ganizer of the Wharton School of Finance and Economics, the first institution in this country to establish a 
college course in the field of commerce and industry. President James has always stood for the higher train- 
ing of business men and as the leading exponent of commercial education he was sent by the American Bank 
ers’ Association in 1892 to report on the education of business men in Europe. The report which he made 
on this subject at once became a standard in England and the United States. In 1896 he was made Professor of 
Public Administration and director of the Department of University Extension at the University of Chicago, 
where he remained until 1902, when he was elected President of Northwestern University. President James 
is most esteemed by those who know him best. A dominating characteristic of his life is virility. Another 
quality that marks him is his painstaking accuracy. His published articles are abiding evidence of his com- 
mand of data. His devotion, courage and tireless energy mean much for the future of the University of 
Illinois. 
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Art Versus the Picture 


BY MARTHA S. BENSLEY 


{Our readers will remember the iconoclastic article we printed a few weeks ago by Miss 


Bensley on “The Arts and Crafts’? movement. 
article which unfortunately we could not print. 


We received a great many replies to that 
We shall be surprised if the following 


article does not raise the combative spirit in many of our readers.—Ep1rTor.] 


something. In it there is a sort 

of centrifugal force which tends 
to make the mass fly off from the center 
around which it is revolving. Today 
this center of motion seems to be com- 
mercialism ; and the opposing, centrifugal 
force, the cultivation of a beauty unre- 
lated to use, which shows itself in over 
elaboration in dress; in useless ornamen- 
tation in architecture, and most surely 
and absurdly in that fragmentary sur- 
vival—the picture. 

Now, the picture, by our day and race, 
is placed in an untenable position. — It 
is forced to assume the apex of the 
artistic pyramid, and to pose as the apo- 
theosis of the graphic arts. Its produc- 


GM someth is always revolting against 


tion is directly the motive principle of one 
class in our community, and indirectly 
the supporting force of our numerous 


art schools, and of a considerable pro- 
portion of our women’s clubs. The ex- 
istence of a picture is no longer due to 
the accidental disintegration of a decora- 
tion; it is no longer known as a frag- 
ment of a larger thing, but is supposed to 
be a complete production in itself with 
a large field of influence specially as- 
signed to it, and is become the very staple 
of artistic orthodoxy; the icon of the 
uplifted household in our civilization. 
In reality the picture is the knife which 
cuts off the appreciation of art from the 
masses of our people, and makes the love 
of beauty seem a meretricious thing; an 
attribute of the cultured; a sign of 
artistocracy. Deified by the race whose 
bygone thievery brought it into ex- 
istence, it has become a pernicious in- 
cubus on their shoulders, and tho in- 
comprehensible among them, is yet held 
in awe from the very mystery and de- 
tachment which surround it. They think 
of its beauties as only to be seen after 
long consideration, and those who either 
thru perverted mer.tality or pretense are 
able to voice their comprehension, are 
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held in honor among us and clothed with 
the bright robe of artistic sanctity. But 
all their assumed understanding is mis- 
understanding because of the funda- 
mental error which considers a picture 
as the whole of the thing. It is as blind- 
ing a mistake as to think one vertebra of 
a dinosaur the complete skeleton, and the 
geologist who would reconstruct a fossil 
saurian on this false basis would be no 
more in fault than the community which 
considers two square feet of painted 
canvas a complete work of art. We have 
not only made ourselves believe that 
these fragments are complete entities, but 
we have deluded ourselves into consider- 
ing them as much a part of the furnish- 
ing of our rooms as are tables and chairs. 
Our fundamentally true ideals have be- 
come so warped that they are satisfied 
by the easel picture; an attempted dec- 
oration which can be carried about like 
a saucepan. And to make more evident 
this peripatetic characteristic, we cut it 
off from the wall by bands of gold, cover 
it with glass, and hang it from a nail by 
a string. 

Now, the impulse which desires deco- 
ration for the dwelling is certainly a le- 
gitimate one. It goes back to the time 
when the only thing interposed between 
the animal and the outside world was his 
skin; when personal adornment and 
house decoration were one because man 
was his residence. Surely, now that the 
house has developed an independent ex- 
istence, it should be decorated with as 
much care as when the owner had, per- 
force, to carry it with him. These bar- 
riers which shut the world out should 
be attractive to those whom they shut in. 

The natural development of the early 
civilizations was in the right line. On 
their walls, as parts of them, were di- 
versified patterns, decorative stories; pic- 
tured history worked into frieze and 
panel; portraits of friend and lover used 
as ornamentation. Art was to them, as 
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it should be to us, not the production of 
separate, unrelated objects, but the me- 
dium which materializes beauty—the 
beautifying of the things of use. 

There is no reason to believe that there 
would ever have been a departure from 
the paths of artistic righteousness had it 
not been for our marauding northern an- 
cestors. From the time when they were 
armed with sword and bow, till now 
when their weapon is the groaning purse, 
these people of the north have descended 
upon the art-producing centers of south- 
ern Europe. They have not been able to 
take away the homes of the raided people, 
but they have carried away as spoil what 
seemed to them the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of their buildings. Whenever 
a decoration has been detachable, they 
have torn it from the wall, surrounded it 
with wooden bands, and as they bore it 
victoriously northward this fragment has 
become the picture. 

In early times pictures, like other 
trophies, were placed with the captured 
banners and confiscated armor in the 
cathedrals. To those to whom decorated 
walls and frescoed ceilings were un- 
dreamed of, these detached paintings 
seemed things of beauty. Because these 
people had no standard by which to meas- 
ure art, the beauty of pictures was taken 
for granted, not appraised, and they were 
valued at their cost in war, labor, and 
gold. Beauty was to them an inherent 
quality in pictures, like blood and bones 
in a man. If the beholder did not see 
this theoretic beauty, the defect was in 
him. As long as they continued to cap- 
ture rather than to create their art, paint- 
ings remained to them things which could 
be carried about—not parts of buildings. 
Naturally, too, when they first began to 
develop artists of their own, these copied 
the form of the most valued art products 
they knew, and produced pictures! And 
even when an inherent sense of fitness 
made these artists decorate things— 
reliquaries, jewels, and musical instru- 
ments—education and tradition continued 
them in the belief that the highest form 
of art was that unrelated to use, the 
portable picture. This was an artistically 
aristocratic idea on a par with that which 
considers the unproductive gentleman a 
higher type than he who feeds, clothes, 
and moves the world; and it was the be- 
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ginning of that divorce of beauty from 
use which has come near to killing art by 
making it a class possession—a luxury. 
This pocket-book form of marauding also 
demoralized the art of the raided coun- 
tries, for their artists began to supply this 
barbaric demand for detachable decora- 
tions. 

Now, as long as pictures were kept 
in churches, galleries and museums, 
places where they could be stored and - 
looked at as curiosities, like stuffed alli- 
gators, the effect was not so detri- 
mental; but soon each man wanted his 
own little trophy; wanted it where he 
could gloat in its possession; tied it to 
a string and hung it on his wall. This 
was an insult to the wall and a disgrace 
to the picture, for walls are entities in 
themselves and their decoration should ~ 
no more take precedence of them than 
should the dress of a person. If walls 
are not beautiful in themselves, hanging 
pictures on them will not make them so. 
There may, of course, be a certain ex- 
cuse for hanging things—pots, pans, 
clothes, tools and articles of that sort— 
on walls. In the unfortunate contrac- 
tion of our city life, space is so valu- 
able and the things necessary to com- 
fort are so many that this may be con- 
doned. But to deliberately, with malice 
aforethought, to buy, beg, steal or 
otherwise acquire, a useless object, 
whether square, round, oval or oblong, 
representing some scene, person, thing 
or idea, and to place the same, an ex- 
traneous object, upon another entirely 
unrelated object in the name of art is 
without excuse. 

There should be a harmony between 
the room, its use and its decoration. 
One idea should pervade each wall-en- 
closed space. Now, each picture tells a 
story; not of necessity an incident, but 
it has something to say. Perhaps the 
message of the girl within the golden 
border is—‘See how beautiful are my 
eyes—my hair—how sweet my smile!” ; 
next to her the pile of fish, fresh 
caught, may speak either of stream 
and lake, or of planked shad; then there 
may be a message of peace and love 
from a Nativity, and beyond it a pair 
of lovers on a Venetian canal, and a 
soft twilight showing the beauty of com- 
bined violets and grays. These pictures 
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speak their messages as_ insistently 
thru the language of color and line as 
with audible voices, and their clamor 
dulls our ears to the subtler harmonies 
of art. This sort of artistic hash served 
in our homes morning, noon and night 
has given the whole generation such a 
fit of artistic indigestion that it has lost 
all sense of taste. 

Half unconsciously as yet, the truth 
that the picture is not the highest form 
of art, is not indeed art at all, is being 
borne in upon us. We perceive dimly 
that pictures on our floors are out of 
place, and the sale of the dog-bedecked 
rug and the rose-sprinkled carpet is de- 
clining. We still enjoy the terrier and 
the bouquet on our walls, but we no 
longer feel happy in walking on them. 
It ought to be as repulsive to us to see 
an imitation African lion on our walls 
as to see a real one walking about our 
rooms. In our public buildings, where, 
in spite of many mistakes, the architec- 
ture is generally better than in our 
homes, we no longer consider the pic- 
ture as necessary, or even desirable. We 
realize that beautiful walls would be 


obscured by having things hung upon 
them, while good construction will be 
enhanced by frescos and wall paintings. 
Fancy the Boston Public Library with a 
row of gold framed pictures replacing 


the frieze of the Prophets! Tho we see 
that these decorations are more beauti- 
ful than detachable pictures, it has not 
yet occurred to us that we can have the 
same sort of things in our homes. 
There are several fancied arguments 
against the wall decoration, but they are 
not in favor of the picture. The most 
plausible of these is the financial one. 
[t is true the initial outlay of a fresco is 
far greater than that of wall paper, but 
it is not the paper alone that we put 
upon our walls—it is the paper plus the 
picture, and this combination can and 
sometimes does run far beyond the wall 
decoration in price. But also, if a dec- 
oration will last proportionately longer 
than the paper it will not be more ex- 
pensive. That frescos, wall paintings, 
and tapestries will endure for centuries, 
has been proved by the French and 
Italian wall paintings, and by those of 
Pompeii, which have withstood two 
thousand years of burial. The key to 
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their permanence is the proper condition 
of the building, and this is quite possible 
of attainment even in our city life. Why 
should the rage for cheap and nasty con- 
struction be allowed to slaughter beauty? 
Why should art receive its death blow in 
its most vital point—household decora- 
tion? Even a tenement can be so well 
constructed that its walls will not crack 
nor its plumbing leak, and a building 
which begins to disintegrate in a few 
years is its own condemnor. Our homes 
should be better built anyway, and if 
good art is impossible in them as they are 
now, it is but an added reason why they 
should be changed. 

Then we must consider as an element 
of expense the destruction due to smoke 
and dirt in our cities. But why need we 
have smoke and dirt?, The enforce- 
ment of existing laws would ob- 
viate these evils. If we had clean 
administrations, we should have clean 
cities. The community can have what- 
ever it insists on having—smoke or no 
smoke, art or no art. 

Another argument on the score of 
cost is the varied taste of tenants. 
Landlords say that they cannot afford 
expensive decorations because these must 
be changed every twelve months to suit 
the shifting population, and they count 
on this continual renewal of ugliness as 
a regular expense like insurance. But 
even as things are, do they consult the 
taste of the flat dweller? Is he not ex- 
pected to live surrounded by spots, 
stripes, or scrolls; by green, red, blue, 
or a kaleidoscopic mixture of them all as 
suits the manager of the wall paper fac- 
tory? 

It may be argued that we have grown 
fond of our pictures, but we can grow 
fond of anything, and affection does not 
necessarily indicate beauty in the thing 
loved—a Kaffir woman loves her nose 
ring. If each room were harmoniously 
decorated there would be no need for 
pictures, and if a picture is an inartistic 
thing, why should we wish to carry it 
around in our annual migrations and dis- 
figure a series of apartments with -it? 

Then there is the prevalent idea that 
the artist must live. But why? Is the 
man who produces what the community 
should not have an advantage to it? If 
so, why do we not encourage the seller 
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of opium? Why should a man live as a 
producer of easel pictures if by so doing 
he is destroying art? He can always find 
useful and harmless occupation in tilling 
the soil. Besides, if it were his province 
to decorate the wall itself instead of pro- 
ducing parasitic things to hang on it, he 
would be busier than he is now. The ar- 
tist and the wall decorator should be, and 
in reality are, one, only the painter of pic- 
tures will not admit the fact. There is 
an unbroken chain from Michael Angelo 
decorating the Sistine Chapel to Sandy 
McCarthy whitewashing the _ kitchen. 
Then, too, there is the fact that at pres- 
ent there are few artists capable of pro- 
ducing good mural paintings; but the 
great economic law of supply and de- 
mand will get to work on this question 
with pleasing rapidity if it has a chance; 
and the ability now wasted trying to 
make beautiful an inartistic excrescence, 
when applied to a fundamentally useful 
and true basis will meet with apprecia- 
tion from a relieved public. 

One of the qualities attributed to the 


picture by those who are making it a 


deity is educational value. Our Boards 
of Education hang them on school-room 
walls as intellectual spurs; our Social 
Settlements distribute them among the 
less fortunate, as uplifting influences; 
our Women’s Clubs purchase them both 
to encourage the growth of art and for 
their own better development. Not to 
love and to understand pictures is, to 
them, to prove oneself of the unelect. 
Not long ago a prominent magazine pub- 
lished a story which embodied the pre- 
vailing sentimental feeling regarding pic- 
tures. The motif of this tale was the re- 
generation of a selfish, sordid woman, 
thru the receiving of a copy of the 
Angelus. Now an incident of this sort, 
even if true, does not prove anything of 
the value of pictures as products of art. 
It is not an artistic result, but shows the 
direct effect of the story which the pic- 
ture tells; its literary side, not its artistic 
value. There is no possible reason to be- 
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lieve that this morally regenerated woman 
would not continue to combine magenta 
with blue in her dress, to wear her hair 
in a muffin at the corner of her head, to 
put a Rodgers group in her window, and 
a crochetted mat under her parlor lamp. 
This picture had not necessarily added 
one atom to the art in her life, had not 
awakened her to any appreciation of color 
and form. As far as this so-called moral 
effect of a picture goes, it can be had as 
well from a decoration with the added 
virtue of harmony. 

The production of pictures can only 
be excused on the same ground that the 
playing of scales on the piano is toler- 
ated. They are the gymnasium in art— 
good to develop the decorative biceps. 
There are proper places for pictures, as 
there are for scales and dumbells. The 
picture which tells a story should be in 
the natural place for stories—a book, and 
the portrait which must often stand for 
the actual presence of those we love 
should either be so small that it can be 
carried about like a jewel, or made a part 
of the decorations of the room. 

The first requisite of beauty is har- 
mony, and the effort of art to produce it 
must necessarily be based on that fact. 
The harmony of a room is of greater im- 
port than the beauty of any one or any 
ten things in it. This fundamental 
beauty of harmony cannot be attained by 
any conglomeration of unrelated objects, 
be they ever so lovely in themselves. By 
every bit of harmonious decoration 
which we substitute for the picture, we 
increase the love and appreciation of 
larger things, the love of greater beauty 
and of greater good. The removal of 
this destructive and disfiguring parasite 
will allow our walls to return to their 
proper prominence, will permit the de- 
velopment of harmonious decorations, 
and by clearing our vision in the matter 
of what’is and what is not beautiful, help 
us to take another step toward that civil- 
ization which is simplicity. 


New York City. 





Literature 


New Novels 


NorMAN DuNCAN’s new story, The 
Mother, gives the impression that he 
wrote it with his light turned a trifle too 
high and with his keynote of pathos taken 
an octave above where the reader’s sym- 
pathies reach comfortably. But, come to 
think of it, motherhood is the italics of 
feminine emotions, the little cradle-topped 











Mother. 
Revell Co. 


From Duncan’s, The 


Copyright 1905 by Fleming H. 


elevation in her character where the light 
of heaven shines most persistently. And 
he has taken advantage of this fact to let 
heaven into the attic shekinah of a vaude- 
ville actress, where she kept her child. 
Her love for him was the holy effulgence 
that covered her pitiful, painted life, and 
sanctified her. It is a fine argument for 
the way to heaven in women, dramatically 
expressed and quaintly proved, even if we 
leave out the philosophy of the “dog- 
face’ man, which to appreciate one must 
read. 

We have another Sabbath-school lib- 
rary novel in Duncan Polite,’ and, in ac- 
cordance with a curious custom which 
seems to control the topography of such 
literature during recent years, the scene is 
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laid in Canada. It is a fresh, clean story. 
likely to interest young people in spite of 
the prayerful tension in the atmosphere 
of the tale. To this same class belongs 
Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie.’ This story 
sustains the same relation to love that an 
old-fashioned “experience meeting” sus- 
tained to religion. In it everybody talks 
about love, and various efforts are made 
to lead purblind lovers in the right flow- 
ery path of bliss and happiness. But 
there is something eternally foolish about 
lovers. If only they could be made to 
follow their natural marrying instinct we 
should have shorter novels and more 
brides and grooms in real life—and both 
are preferable to the vulgar, darning- 
needle way some people have of knitting 
out their philosophies upon this subject. 
It is not so very delicate to tell exactly 
how lovers feel even in fiction. More 
often than otherwise it is blasphemous. 

One interesting thing about English 
fiction is the fact that more middle-aged 
women figure as heroines in it than in 
the fiction of any other country. In or- 
der to be the star character in one of 
these novels, one should be married, 
stupid, and disposed to be gray-headed. 
Peter's Mother’ is an illustration to the 
point. And the author has resorted to 
that artifice for interesting her readers 
so common among novelists—that of 
hemming first one character in the story 
and then another between the two horns 
of some dilemma in morality so that, 
whichever way she chooses, she will 
commit a sin. To make good people do 
wrong is becoming the finest test we’ 
have these days of dramatic talent. 

Last year “A Belle of the Sixties” in- 
troduced a variety in the historical war 
fiction of the South with a volume made 
up of sprightly memories, delightful 
character sketches and old-fashioned por- 
traits; and now a A Southern Girl of ’61° 
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continues the interesting series in a 
graver tone of voice, with more authen- 
tic correspondence between the great 
Southern leaders, and more quaint pic- 
tures. These books are really worth 
while, if for no other purpose but to 
show how ridiculously fallacious are the 
Southern heroines made up by writers 
like Cyrus Townsend Brady and George 
Cary Eggleston. A Daughter of the 
South’ is the latest literary blunder com- 
mitted by Mr. Eggleston. One sly trick 
of this writer to secure attention to his 
wares is to place the high-bred, modest, 
virtuous Southern girl in the most com- 
prising situation possible and then tan- 
talize the imagination by permitting 
nothing logical to happen. “Decent Un- 
der Difficulties” should be the title of 
this last story. 
Rd 


Professor Sanday on the Fourth 
Gospel* 

Professor Sanday holds a very high 

position among English New Testa- 


ment scholars. His genial kindliness 
and most manifest sincerity, his entire 


frankness and fairness, his gentleness 
and mildness even in controversy, to- 


gether with his accurate and thoro 
scholarship, have secured for him a 
peculiarly honorable place among those 
who discuss questions of Biblical criti- 
cism. His name carries such weight 
that when it is known that he has pro- 
nounced in favor of the Johannine au- 
thorship of the Fourth Gospel, the large 
number whose opinions are based on 
authorities rather than on reasons, will 
conclude immediately that they may 
continue to use the Gospel of John as 
on a par with the Synoptics. When 
Professor Sanday, the leading New 
Testament scholar of the Anglican 
Church, unites in defending the con- 
servative position with Dr. James 
Drummond, the successor of Martineau 
and the head of the principal Unitarian 
institution of Great Britain, those who 
do not search for themselves into such 
questions cannot be blamed for think- 

*A DAUGHTER OF ‘THE SoutH. By G. C. “Eggles- 
ton. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 

*TuHe Criticism oF THE FourtH_GospPeEL.- Eight 
Lectures on the Morse Foundation. Delivered in the 
Union Seminary, New York, in October and Novem- 


ber, 1904. By William Sanday D.D., LL.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 net, 
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ing that the denial of the authenticity 
of the Gospel of John is a vagary of 
German extremism. These Morse Lec- 
tures may therefore be regarded as set- 
tling the question of the authenticity of 
the Fourth Gospel, in popular opinion 
and for the time being, in favor of the 
Johannine authorship. 

But the question is not thereby set- 
tled. The position of Dr. Sanday is, in 
reality, a compromise. He holds to the 
authorship of John the son of Zebedee, 
one of the twelve, but he yields the his- 
toricity of the Gospel, and its authorita- 
tiveness as a source for the life and 
teachings of Jesus. He admits that 
ideas and beliefs of a period seventy 
years after the death of Christ have been 
projected back into the story of Jesus’ 
life, and he confesses his. inability to 
distinguish between what Jesus said and 
what his apostle thought two genera- 
tions later. He says, “I do not hon- 
estly believe that everything happened 
exactly as it is, or seems to be, re- 
ported.” (p. 157) That the Fourth 
Gospel is a free handling of the events 
of Christ’s life and of his teachings, with 
plentiful admixture of the ideas of a 
later age, is a fact which stands out as 
clearly upon the pages of Professor 
Sanday as in the writings of Jilicher, 
Wernle, and Schmiedel. 

That one of the Gallileean twelve, even 
in the last days of a life unusually pro- 
longed, could have taken such sovereign 
liberty in telling his story of the Master 
who had redeemed his life, is difficult of 
belief. Criticism can hardly rest in such 
a position. Defenders of the authenticity 
must make out a better case for the his- 
toricity and authoritativeness of the Gos- 
pel as a record of Jesus, or their case will 
fall to pieces of its own inherent weak- 
ness. Professor Sanday has after all 
saved very little. It is of no great mo- 
ment what particular man wrote the Gos- 
pel; the important question is whether 
this writing is a fair, accurate description 
of Jesus of Nazareth. That question the 
Morse lecturer decided in the negative, 
and therein is the significance of his po- 
sition rather than in his inconsistent pro- 
nouncement in favor of the traditional 
authorship. 

Dr. Sanday has been unable to free 
himself from the feeling that the Fourth 
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Gospel is either the work of a companion 
of Jesus or a deliberate fraud. The first 
fact of his criticism is that the Gospel is 
put forward as the work of an eye-wit- 
ness. Convinced of that, he is convinced 
that he must maintain the authenticity or 
renounce the Gospel as a Christian docu- 
ment. But we know far too little of the 
feeling toward pseudonymous writing in 
Christian circles at the turn of the first 
century to warrant such a conclusion. 
The instances of Deuteronomy, Daniel, 
Ecclesiastes and II Peter show suffi- 
ciently that in all Biblical times even the 
most devout persons could put forth writ- 
ings in the names of others. It seems a 
little strange that one so open-minded as 
Professor Sanday should be unable to 
distinguish between intentional fraud and 
innocent pseudonymity, yet it is this in- 
ability which holds him to the traditional 
opinion on the question under discussion. 


ss 
British Reminiscences 
As is so much the fashion nowadays, 
Sir Archibald Geikie has gathered up 


under the title of Scottish Reminis- 
censes' his sixty years’ varied experi- 


ence in a vein of mingled summary and 


anecdote. It is sometimes difficult to 
tell whether the letter-press was made 
for these amusing illustrations of Scot- 
tish life and character or vice versa. 
But at all events the volume is a remark- 
able repository of stories with compara- 
tively few dull ones among them. As a 
specimen of its contents may be quoted 
the following witticism on those two 
general staples of humor, doctors and 
Scotchmen : 

“A medical professor having been appointed 
Physician to Queen Victoria, the announce- 
ment of this honor was written up on the 
blackboard of his classroom just before the 
hour of lecture. A wag among the students, 
seeing this notice. wrote in large letters un- 
derneath it: ‘God Save the Queen!” 

The “bygone years” of the Honorable 
Frederick Leveson Gower’ (pronounced 
Looson Gohr) number eighty-six, for 
he was born in 1819. A younger son of 
one Earl Granville, brother of that Earl 
Granville who was so long associated 
with Mr. Gladstone as his Secretary for 





_' Scottish Reminiscences. By Sir Archibald Get 
kie. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
7Bycone Years. By Frederick Leveson Gower. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 
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Foreign Affairs, and brother, also, of 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, a well known 
English novelist, his life has been one 
of that mixture of politics, literature, art, 
travel and society which is the charac- 
teristic life of the best section of the 
English nobility. On the plea that a 
weakened memory is but a poor quali- 
fication for writing political history, the 
author confines himself to social life, and 
the picture which he presents is wholly 
a pleasant one. When we mention that 
at seven years of age he met Sir Walter 
Scott, that he was an intimate friend of 
Lowell, and that he has associated with 
most of the English literary men of the 
Victorian period, the range covered by 
his memory and the literary interest 
which attaches to his recollections will 
be readily understood. There are very 
few indeed of the famous names in the 
literature-of England about which Mr. 
Leveson Gower has not something to 
tell, and often the tales are valuable as 
throwing light upon character. The 
volume ‘is worth the attention of those 
who delight in the pleasant gossip of a 
genial and generous-hearted man of vast 
experience and wide information. 

The name of George Jacob Holyoake’ 
has been before the British public more 
or less since 1842, when, in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age, he was imprisoned 
for blasphemy, his conviction being the 
last ever made in England on that charge. 
He was in this country in 1879 and agair 
in 1882, in the interests of emigratior 
from England to Canada and the United 
States. His whole life may be said to 
have been spent in efforts to uplift the 
workingman—a work which claimed his 
deepest sympathy, for he had spent his 
early youth in the workshops of Birming- 
ham. He lost all religious belief early in 
life, and replaced it by a sort of morai 
system to which he gave the name of 
“secularism.” His main idea in social re- 
form was co-operation as advocated by 
Robert Owen. In 1892 he published an 
autobiography under the title of “Sixty 
Years of an Agitator’s Life,” and these 
two volumes may be taken to be a sort of 
supplement to that work. The names of 
Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Stuart MiéAill, 
George Henry Lewes, George Eliot, Maz- 





8’ Bycones WortuH REMEMBERING. George Jacob 
Holyoake. New York: E. P. Dutton Co. $5.00. 
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zini, Garibaldi, only partially suggest the 
wide field of his acquaintance. His work 
with the Rochdale pioneers of co-opera- 
tion, the Chartist propaganda, the organ- 
izing of the British Legion which went 
to fight for Italian freedom under Gari- 
baldi, very inadequately indicate the ex- 
tent of the great movements covered by 
these recollections. 

William Bodham Donne, born 1809, 
died 1882, although without claim to a 
prominent position in the roll of fame, 
was an interesting figure in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth céntury, in that 
for seventeen years he held the unenviable 
office in England of Examiner of Plays. 
On his fiat depended the chance of a li- 
cense for any drama offered for produc- 
tion on the stage. His granddaughter 
has now published‘ the very valuable cor- 
respondence which her genial and lovable 
grandfather carried on with persons 
whose names are as familiar and as val- 
ued on this side of the Atlantic as on their 
own. When one looks at the names of 
Donne’s_ correspondents, the interest 
and value of this volume is very 
evident. The greater number of the 
earlier letters are from and to Ber- 
nard Barton, the Quaker poet, and 
the same proportion of the later ones is 
made up of the correspondence with 
Fanny Kemble. Interspersed are many 
letters which passed between Donne and 
Edward FitzGerald, the translator of 
Omar Khayyam; Archbishop Trench, 
John Mitcheli Kemble, the Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, and J. W. Blakesley, Dean of 
Lincoln, scholar and divine. Miss John- 
son has done her part admirably in edit- 
ing the letters, eliminating uninteresting 
and irrelevant matter, and in supplying 
just that amount of connecting link which 
turns the correspondence into one of the 
most interesting and delightful pictures 
of personality and friendly intercourse 
between genial spirits which has ap- 
peared for many years. 


& 


Landscape in History, and Other Essays. 
By Sir Archibald Geike. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 

The most important essay in this vol- 
ume is that dealing with scenery in its 


*Witt1am BopHam Donne anv His Frienps. Edi- 
ted by Catherine B. Johnson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


geological relations and its influence on 
human progress. Many readers will 
hardly be inclined to admit that man is 
so exclusively the creature of his en- 
vironment as the author implies. Grant- 
ing that the natural conditions in which 
he happens to be placed are potent fac- 
tors in his development, there are other 
factors, ethnic, moral and intellectual, to 
be taken into account. Altho a tribe of 
Algonquins might be living about the 
Athenian acropolis for ages, it is very 
doubtful if the result of their environ- 
ment would be a Pericles. But these 
essays are very charming, written with 
great clearness and distinction. Those 
who look on geology as an unattractive 
science will be forced to admit that it 
may be rendered even fascinating in the 
hands of such a master of style as Sir 
Archibald. Sir Archibald arranges the 
scenery of Great Britain in three leading 
types: Lowlands, Uplands and High- 
lands, and proceeds to show that each of 
these three main types has had a per- 
ceptible influence on English literature. 
He illustrates his subject by selecting 
instances from the writings of those 
poets in whom the relation he wishes to 
establish appears to be most readily per- 
ceptible. By the way, he seems, when 
discussing the relation of the Western 
Highlands to certain: aspects of English 
poetry, to regard the Ossian of Mac- 
pherson as genuine. This is rather 
singular, especially considering the light 
thrown on the subject as a result of the 
present Celtic revival in Scotland and 
Ireland. 


& 


Rose o’ the River. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25. 

A rose grew on one side of the Saco 
River and a “sturdy young pine” on the 
other. How the rose was guarded with 
thorns, and the pine was proud; how 
they loved, misunderstood, and hurt each 
other ; how, at last, all was well, and the 
sweet breath of the brier-rose and the 
fragrance of the pine made one atmo- 
sphere of love and forgiveness in a little 
home by the river, is a pretty story, 
pleasantly told by. Mrs. Wiggin in her 
usual limpid style. We do not remember 
a dearer little house in fiction than the 
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ROSE O’ THE RIVER 


one which Stephen made ready for the 

rose of a girl who was to bloom within 

its walls. He did not forget to split the 
kindling wood, for the first fire! A man 
like that was worth waiting for, and we 
feel comfortably sure of Rose’s future 
happiness. 

& 

Schubert. By Edmondstoune Duncan. [The 
Master Musicians’ Series.] London: J. M. 
Dent & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.25. 

There is need of a.good biography of 

Schubert in English, but Mr. Edmond- 

stoune Duncan is not the man to write it. 


His little book is for the most part dull, 
flat and prosy, overloaded with trivial 
details, in the midst of which the real 


essentials are lost sight of. He has con- 
densed from the larger, authoritative 
biographies and unmistakably has read a 
great deal about the composer, but ap- 
parently he has little first-hand knowl- 
edge of Schubert’s music, especially his 
best and greatest works. Sir George 
Grove said that no memoir of Schubert 
can ever be satisfactory. Yet, since the 
publication by Messrs. Breitkopf & 
Haertel a few years ago of the complete 
works of Schubert, there is material 
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enough and to spare for a competent 
writer to give us a good book about him. 
Mr. Duncan’s style is utterly common- 
place, his comment on the compositions 
is scrappy, and what criticism there is is 
expressed in the set phrases chiefly with- 
out meaning to the general reader. One 
would infer that the “ Erl-King ” is the 
most important of all Schubert’s works, 
so much space is given to it ,evidently be- 
cause it was published separately, while 
many of Schubert’s more beautiful 
songs were issued in groups and are not 
individualized in the publishers’ catalogs 
known to the author. It is a pity that 
Mr. Frederick J. Crowest, the editor, 
cannot find writers better qualified to 
contribute to the pretty series the 
Messrs. Dent dress out so attractively. 


& 


The Jewish Spectre. By George H. Warner. 
12mo. pp. 377. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 


To begin our notice of this book, we 
wish the word specter had not been so 
archaistically misspelled in title and text; 
as also that the current British misprint- 
ing of “someone” and “anyone” for some 
one and any one prevails in the book. 


The two accents of the two words we re- 
tain; they are not lost, as in everything 
and anything, which are properly printed 
as single words. The author of The 
Jewish Spectre does not carry a name as 
familiar as that of his brother, Charles 
Dudley Warner, but he shows his right 
to the literary guild. We do not fully 
accept the arguments by’ which he 
reaches his conclusion—which is more 
nearly correct—that the fearsome figure 
so often set up of miraculous Jewish per- 
sistence, superiority and supremacy is 
very much of a specter. But our author 
cannot deny that the race has persisted in 
a way that no other race is known to have 
persisted. Beyond all caviling, we know 
the Jews to have maintained an historical 
if not administrative entity from the time 
of David, more than 1000 B. C. Their 
entity has not been lost by laws of nation- 
ality. They have been kept apart, and with 
substantially pure blood, tho in a hundred 
lands for over two thousand years; and it 
has all been conserved by their religious 
rites. There is nothing to parallel this 
anywhere. Mr. Warner says the Chinese 
are as old or older, equally the Russians. 


gg! 


Of course people have lived in Russia by 
genealogical descent all these years, but 
not with any consciousness of being a 
continuous separate race. We agree with 
Mr. Warner that the Jews are not mark- 
edly superior to the people with whom 
they live, not greater poets, artists, states- 
men or financiers, and that the danger 
that eight or ten millions of Jews will 
overrun anybody is ridiculous. Perhaps 
the best part of the book is to be seen in 
its argument that all our ethics did not 
come fromthe Jews,that Monotheism was 
growing out of Greek, Roman and East- 
ern faiths parallel with the conquest of 
Monotheism in Palestine. But the Mon- 
otheism of the prophets was certainly 
something different from the Deus ex- 
superantissimus of Egypt or Persia, or 
the Isis or Mithra worship which were 
rivals of early Christianity. The author’s 
attempt to show by mixed marriages 
that the Jews are a composite race, how- 
ever they may have been in the past, 
hardly holds at present, for we may be 
sure that the bulk of the children born of 
such marriages are lost to Judaism. And 
still more it is to be remembered that it is 
not a different sort of blood that makes 
Jews, but religion. Mr. Warner, who 
treats the biblical records with no rever- 
ence, will have it that Jesus was not a 
Jew, but an Ephraimite Galilean. It is 
clear enough that Galileans were good 
enough Jews to be pilgrims to the temple 
feasts at the time of our Lord’s birth. 
The merit of the book is that it sincerely 
attempts to put into a single volume a 
literary view of a very difficult subject. 
It seeks to break down the separation so 
far as it rests on an unreasonable fear of 
the Jews as an uncanny race different 
from our own, and thus to supply an 
evener and happier intellectual condition. 
It covers a wide scope of history, and 
breaks down walls of suspicion and fear. 
& 


James Watt. By Andrew Carnegie. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 

Mr. Carnegie’s new book, James Watt, 
is welcomed by the reviewer because the 
mere mention of it furnishes a text for 
more fruitful consideration than do so 
many of the volumes which come to his 
shelf. Biography is the richest subject- 
matter than can be found for books, even 
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that of an obscure man if it be treated 
as relating his actions and words to hu- 
man life generally; and in this way, by 
the great part which Watt’s influence 
had in the development of men’s worldly 
affairs during the last hundred years and 
more, this special study would be re- 
markably promising. ‘Then, Mr. Car- 
negie, by reason of his long experience 
and eminence in relation to these same 
affairs, would be expected to appreciate 
aspects of Watt’s work and the charac- 
ter which the professional man of letters 
would not see. We need such books, 
books of criticism from such points of 
view, as we need those from every de- 
partment of men’s activity. Only by 
intelligent observation and report from 
every point of view can the public realize 
all the good that is to be had from any 
man’s labors. It looks as if the men of 
business and of practical affairs are be- 
ginning to see this need and to develop 
their department of our literature. What 
is the result of Mr. Carnegie’s study? 
Mainly such reflections as have just been 
indicated. There is little if anything new 
in the book regarding matters of fact, 
and details have been frankly neglected ; 
but the author has recognized in some 
degree what his readers expected from 
him especially, and has devoted his pages 
largely to comment. He illustrates from 
incidents in Watt’s life the traits of 
Scotch character, the lessons of morality, 
persevering energy and thoroughness, 
and the poetic element in the mechanical 
genius, and he glances at some of the 
tendencies of modern industrialism and 
politics. Yet there is a certain reserve, 
as if the man of business could not bring 
himself to speak with that frankness 
which the man of letters is taught to use. 
Some such hesitancy is to be expected 
perhaps, but it leaves us with many ques- 
tions to ask, 
a 

Inner Jerusalem. Milustrated. A. Goodrich- 

Freer. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

$3.00. 

Miss Goodrich-Freer, the author of 
“Inner Jerusalem,” is both a capable and 
sprightly personality, already approved 
in several lines of science and of litera- 
ture, and everything she writes is worth 
the reading. We say this in spite of the 
prodigious production from her pen, 
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which makes this altogether recent work 
already a penultimate, or perhaps ante- 
penultimate performance. She solidly 
informs herself about her subjects by 
reading and by personal visitation, and 
then presents the theme with as much 
vivacity as propriety allows. She has 
withal a very pretty wit, racy descrip- 
tive power and a clever knack of relat- 
ting her subject to its graver scientific is- 
sues, with the sure result that we are 
both informed and entertained. No bet- 
ter book of the kind can be desired for 
the idle or the weary hour, and even the 
person on information bent, may find 
plenty in the letter and in the spirit, and 
so well arranged that it is easy to ob- 
tain. She is so very vigorous herself 
that perhaps her jokes may ultimately ap- 
pear too highly carbonated for the “gen- 
tle reader,’ and she rather over-persis- 
tently “rubs it in” on English institutions 
in the Holy Land (of which certainly she 
is one!); but this is just her fun and 
way of reform, and if any one is bent 
upon reform in any way, in these days, 
perhaps they were better not interrupted. 
In short, for facts, atmosphere, reflec- 
tions, tonic quality, one might fare very 
much worse than to go to this book and 
identify himself with its spirit for the 
two or three hours requisite for its peru- 
sal. A random illustration may serve to 
give its measure. “Jerusalem, for all its 
sacredness, is not without its humors. 
It is topsy-turvy land. The native en- 
tering a sacred place takes off his shoes 
and keeps ori his hat; you begin to read 
a book at the end; the landlord pays the 
taxes; your servant walks in front of 
you instead of behind; a man calls him- 
self not Mac, but Abu, not ‘the son of’, 
but ‘the father of’; the men wear petti- 
coats and the women expose their legs, 
while they cover their faces; the theory 
of ‘ladies first’, is a novelty from Europe; 
they put carpets on their walls, and pic- 
tures on their ceilings; you buy milk by 
the weight. ...giggling has not yet been 
introduced, nor public-houses; there is 
no smoking of pipes and no expectora- 
tion in the streets. Swearing there is, 
but of a different type from the universal 
English adjective. It takes longer, but 
it leaves some scope for originality ; it is 
after the fashion of the 1ogth psalm, only 
‘more so.’” (p. 29). 
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Editorials 


Judge Calhoun’s Mission to 
Venezuela 


Our Department of State has seen a 
great light, and it has found reason 
enough to reverse, of at least withdraw, 
its hasty threat to Venezuela. The re- 
fusal of President Castro to submit to 
Assistant Secretary Loomis’s demand for 
arbitration of the Bermudez Asphalt 
Company’s case alone, excluding all other 
cases, was an act of courage, and is now 
seen to have been justified. Mr. Loomis’s 
dispatch was rude in the extreme, threat- 
ening coercion, and was resented. Then, 
Mr. Loomis having resigned, and having 
been rebuked by Secretary Taft and the 
President, the field was open for new 
procedure, and Judge Calhoun was sent 
to Caracas to learn the facts, which had 
been considerably misrepresented by Mr. 
Loomis and the other representatives of 
the Bermudez Asphalt Company. Judge 
Calhoun’s report has been made verbally 
to the President, and the result is a bet- 
ter understanding and a withdrawal of 
coercion threats. 

In order to understand the case, one 
must know that Castro is really more a 
Dictator than a President. Unquestion- 
ably the courts are subservient to him. 
The excuse for intervention is that jus- 
tice cannot be depended upon as against 
the orders of Castro. Doubtless there is 
much truth in this charge. It was as a 
victorious Dictator that he first came into 
power, and tho now called President, he 
rules as a Dictator. 

It must be further understood what is 
this New York and Bermudez Asphalt 
Company, and what are its rights and 
wrongs. It is one of the subsidiary com- 
panies now under the trust called the 
General Aspha!t Company, but formerly 
under the defunct National Asphalt 
Company. The pother is all about this 
company. 

Under the Asphalt Trust, as the Gen- 
eral Asphalt Company is called, for it is 
merely a holding company, are two prin- 
cipal asphalt supply companies, which 
provide the asphalt to the other compa- 
nies that do the paving. These latter are 


themselves made up of some scores of 
local paving companies, but of these we 
do not need to speak. They offer a pre- 
tense of competition, but are under the 
direction of the Asphalt Trust. The two 
supply companies are the Trinidad As- 
phalt Company and this Bermudez Com- 
pany. 

The Trust first got control of the Trin- 
idad Company. Trinidad belongs to 
England, but is near Venezuela. It has 
an asphalt lake. The Trinidad Co. leased 
the lake from the English Government 
for a long term of years. Then it bond- 
ed its lease, and the bonds are owned in 
England. It must pay a large amount 
every year to the bondholders and on the 
lease. This compels it to use the Trini- 
dad asphalt. But there are other sources 
of asphalt in Venezuela, especially in 
Bermudez, which is a State of Venezuela 
as large as Pennsylvania. In 1885 Vene- 
zuela granted to one H. H. Hamilton, 
who had married a relative of the then 
President of Venezuela, a concession to 
exploit Bermudez. He had the right to 
take all its natural products, its asphalt, 
rubber, woods, gums, medicinal and dye- 
ing plants, etc., and was allowed to im- 
port all needed machinery and supplies 
free. He also had right to navigate 
streams and rivers by mail boats. He 
bound himself to pay the Government 
forty cents for every 999 1-3 kilos of as- 
phalt mined for export, in lieu of all 
other taxes whatever. He was also 
bound to canalize certain rivers for navi- 
gation purposes, with the right to collect 
toll on them. He was also to build cer- 
tain railroads, and generally open the 
country for trade. This concession, which 
was to run for twenty-five years, he sold 
to the Bermudez Company, and it opened 
work, but was afterward acquired by the 
Trust. 

Now the Trust did not secure the Ber- 
mudez Company for the purpose of get- 
ting asphalt, but for the purpose of sup- 
pressing it. It was for its interest to use 
the Trinidad asphalt and to exclude the 
Bermudez from competition. And yet 
the Bermudez asphalt is much better than 
the Trinidad, and will go a third farther 
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in paving, and will not rot so soon. So, 
while keeping up a pretence of mining in 
Bermudez, really its asphalt was shut out 
from competition, to the loss of the Vene- 
zuelan Government. 

This did not satisfy Castro, of course, 
who doubtless knew how to enrich him- 
self out of the proceeds. So Castro de- 
clared the concession forfeited for fail- 
ing to mine asphalt and to make canals 
and railroads. Meanwhile other com- 
panies attempted to take the Bermudez 
asphalt, and contest was made in the 
courts, the decision sometimes on one 
side and again on the other, until at last 
the Supreme Court of Venezuela de- 
clared the concession forfeited, and put 
the Bermudez source of supply under 
the receivership of Mr. Carner, who had 
been previously director for the Ber- 
mudez Company, and who now sells it 
to whoever will buy. Under the con- 
cesssion it had been distinctly stipulated 
that all disputes should be settled by the 
courts there, and not by reference to 
other governments by diplomacy. Not- 


withstanding this the Bermudez Com- 
pany applied to Washington and for a 


number of years have been able to con- 
trol the action of our Government in its 
favor by means of the political influ- 
ence which it held here. That this was 
great may be seen from the names of the 
men who run the company. The presi- 
dent of the trust is J. M. Mack, of Phila- 
delphia; the vice president is A. D. An- 
drews. Others interested are Widener, 
Elkins, Penrose, Harrity, Tatnall, Turn- 
bull, Krech and Ellis. But—and this is 
curious—the five trustees put all their 
power into the hands of Mr. Mack, who 
does everything—a very convenient way. 
everything—a very convenient way. 
This Bermudez concession is not the 
only one. The French have one, which 
Castro has declared forfeited for similar 
reasons. There are others. Minister 
Bowen, when our representative, find- 
ing that all these were in trouble, and 
were appealing to their governments 
for protection against the Venezuelan 
courts, obtained permission from Secre- 
tary Hay and Mr. Roosevelt to ar- 
range with Castro for a zeneral arbitra- 
tion of all these claims, and Castro con- 
sented. But when the protocol was sent 
from Washington by First Assistant 
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Secretary Loomis, in the absence of Mr. 
Hay, it covered only the Bermudez Com- 
pany, and it had been drawn up in ac- 
cordance with the advice of that com- 
pany’s counsel. The purpose was to 
prevent settlement by arbitration, and to 
compel Castro to refuse, which he did, 
as the terms of this protocol were 
impossible and insulting. What the trust 
wanted was delay, and that our Govern- 
ment should use force to compel Castro 
to submit. On the general arbitration, 
as first planned by Mr. Bowen, it was 
practically certain that the award would 
go against the Bermudez Company. It 
had agreed, under its concession, to sub- 
mit to the courts; it had violated its en- 
gagements; it had restricted the output, 
and had suppressed instead of develop- 
ing Venezuelan commerce. And further, 
it had, as General Greene and General 
Andrews have admitted, spent an im- 
mense amount of money, $130,000, on 
one account to aid the Matos revolution 
against Castro, which was alone enough 
to forfeit the concession. The late in- 
vestigation proves this beyond question, 
and this was by no means all com- 
pulsory. They bought a war vessel in 
England for Matos and purchased other 
military supplies in this country. 

So it is clear that our Government 
has made a happy escape from its com- 
plications due to the misinformation it 
had received from those who were in the 
interest and pay of the Bermudez Com- 
pany, which means the Asphalt Trust. 
If Minister Bowen’s, and Secretary 
Hay’s plan of arbitration had not been 
side-tracked there would have been no 
further difficulty. All would have been 
settled by impartial arbitration, but that 
did not please the conspirators. When 
general arbitration failed, thru Mr. 
Loomis’s confining it, in insulting terms, 
to the Bermudez dispute, the British and 
Germans proceeded to arrange their dif- 
ficulties with Castro by diplomacy, and 
they are now allied for forty-seven years ; 
while France is now on the point of war 
with Venezuela, and the United States 1s 
planning to back down on Hay’s firm 
policy. The arbitration plan, if carried 
out, would have settled all these ques- 
tions agreeably to the interests of the 
United States, and would have added to 
our prestige as a nation, and to our in- 











fluence in South America. Some agree- 
ment will have to be made with Castro. 
In the history of all this bad scandal we 
are compelled to accept the conclusion 
reached in the Paris Européen, a 
leading European authority on inter- 
national affairs, which says: 


“As to Mr. Bowen, who has been made 
the scapegoat of this history, he has commit- 
ted the unpardonable fault of being honest, 
and probably the only honest man, in a very 
shameful and dishonorable affair ait ee 
in which a band of conspirators with the 
complicity of Senators, rich capitalists and 
their creature in the Department of State, 
Secretary Loomis, engaged in a deep plot 
against the integrity and independence of the 
sister republics, Venezuela and Colombia.” 


s 
Opportunism, Good and Bad 


Mr. GHENT’S interesting article in de- 
fense of an uncomprisingly partisan at- 
titude now in favor among the Socialists, 
is a thought-compelling arraignment of 
opportunism in general. Like John 
Morley’s book on “Compromise” it makes 
the reader ask himself whether, after all, 
the ways of expediency are not only tor- 
tuous, but also unprincipled, cowardly, 
and in the long run unpractical. 

Like all strong thinking, however, Mr. 
Ghent’s argument awakens second 
thoughts, as well as first impressions. 
We discover that there are questions 
about partisanship and opportunism that 
he has not answered. However Social- 
ists in general feel, Mr. Ghent at least 
abhors “a static state.” He is a highly 
dynamic quantity, and likes to see things 
move. Now, partisanship, as it has thus 
far been observed in human history, 
presents this curious paradox: it is kine- 
tic in its external manifestations ; it effects 
changes in the world which the party 
dwells in and acts upon; it transforms 
the party environment; but at the same 
time it is a deadening static influence in- 
ternally. Within the party itself it sup- 
presses spontaneity; it stamps out criti- 
cism; it puts an end to change and 
growth. 

When the Christian Church was 
young its uncompromising partisanship 
made it a tremendous force in the pagan 
world. But its conquests were won at 
the cost of internal plasticity. The inde- 
pendent thinker was felt to be a source 
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of weakness. He was liable to make 
dangerous concessions to the enemy, or 
to divert the thoughts of the faithful 
from their supreme interest. Little by 
little the creed became fixed and the 
organization rigid, until further progress 
was at an end. That stage attained, 
partisanship became futile, even as a 
force directed upon the environment. 
Self-satisfaction, indulgence and corrup- 
tion enervated and disintegrated the 
body that had been solidified by a ruth- 
less suppression of. individuality. 

Political parties everywhere have re- 
peated this fatal evolution. The Re- 
publican party in the United States has 
been a conspicuous, and at times a hu- 
miliating, example of the remorselessly 
double working of the partisan spirit. 
An irresistible force in its warfare against 
slavery and disunion, the Republican 
party, having quelled rebellion and en- 
tered upon a policy of reconstruction, 
became both arrogant and despotic. 
Within its own ranks it suppressed inde- 
pendence and criticism with an iron 
hand. It began to live on its record, and 
failed to grapple with new issues. Se- 
cure in its sense of strength, and satis- 
fied with its principles, it became the prey 
of the unprincipled and the corrupt. It 
was finally shaken out of its indifference, 
and compelled to address itself to new 
issues, by the revolt of the independents, 
precisely as the church was revitalized 
by the revolt of its protestants. 

Who then are these protestants and 
independents who, from time to time, 
rebel against the static pressure of parti- 
sanship within any given social organiza- 
tion? They are opportunists of a certain 
kind. That is to say, they are men who, 
denied any opportunity within the 
organization to express their real convic- 
tions, or to work for the ends that they 
feel to be supremely important, do not 
sit down supinely, wailing that nothing 
can be done, but diligently look for, find, 
and seize opportunities elsewhere, any- 
wifere, and exploit them until they have 
created a new and vital movement. 

Such opportunists are clearly beings 
of a different sort from those shifty op- 
portunists who have no principles of any 
sort, and who work now for this thing 
and now for that, without definite aim. 
Opportunists of this latter sort deserve 
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all the opprobrium that Mr. Ghent or 
Mr. Morley, or any one else can heap 
upon them. 

It is only because so much of our 
sociological thinking is superficial and 
undiscriminating that it lumps _ non- 
partisans together as opportunists, and 
thereby compels the conscientious thinker 
to push his analysis to the point of dis- 
tinguishing good opportunism from bad. 
In reality the good opportunist and the 
bad are diametrically opposite types of 
human character. The good opportun- 
ist is more radical than the partisan; the 
bad opportunist is less radical. The good 
opportunist is a man whose radicalism 
adheres to his principles and his aims. 
From these no consideration of partisan 
solidarity or success can separate him. 
Means are subordinate to purposes, in his 
mind, and when accredited means fail he 
is always ready to look into the merits 
of means unaccredited or discredited. 
The bad opportunist has no principles. 
It is precisely in matters of principle and 
purpose that he is willing to experiment. 

And now we come to the deepest 
criticism of partisanship. By a fatalistic 
tendency that only the strongest spirits 
are able to resist, partisanship creates 
bad opportunists and drives forth the 
good ones. The spirit of partisanship is 
the passion for success wedded to the in- 
stinct of solidarity. It does not supreme- 
ly value principles, or even ulterior ends. 
The immediate end, success, and the im- 
mediate condition, solidarity, bulk bigger 
to the partisan than all other considera- 
tions. And so we find him over and over 
again doing exactly what the bad op- 
portunist does, namely, ignoring or 
sacrificing his principles instead of inde- 
pendently choosing his means. 

The one formidable danger involved 
in the possible success of partisan 
Socialism lies in its partisanism. Al- 
ready in its political infancy partisan 
Socialism is intolerant to a degree that 
perhaps has never been witnessed in the 
early career of any political party. . If 
influences now dominant in the Socialis- 
tic movement could obtain control of the 
economic and political situation they 
would give us the most static organization 
that the world has ever seen. From this 
fate we profoundly hope that the Social- 
istic movement may be saved by the ir- 
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repressible rebellion of great numbers of 
vigorous opportunists of the right kind. 


& 


The President’s Southern Tour 


Mr. Roosevett has never been the 
President of a party, but after his tour of 
the South he will be more distinctly the 
President of the whole people than any 
of his predecessors in recent times. He 
has approached the South in the most 
open-hearted way, and the South has re- 
ceived him with a frank expression of 
good will and delight. Everybody has 
heard him say in the past that he was by 
descent half Southern and half Northern, 
but we venture to think that few persons 
on either side of Mason and Dixon’s line 
have until now clearly seen this dual re- 
lationship and its meaning. No part of 
the record of this journey will live so long 
and so brightly in the memories of the 
American people as the story of the Presi- 
dent’s visit to the old home of his mother 
in the little town of Roswell, of his eager 
inspection of the places which her girl- 
hood knew, of his talk to the people in 
their little park of what he had been told 
about them and of those uncles who 
served in the Confederate Navy—above 
all, of that uncle, the Admiral, who had 
always seemed to him to be Thackeray’s 
Colonel Newcome in real life. As we 
have said, every one knows now, and the 
Southern people well know, how the 
President came to be half Southern. And 
they have gained their knowledge of this 
in such a way that it gives the man a hold 
upon their hearts. They are his mother’s 
people. 

His praise of the valor of Southern 
men in the Civil War was in harmony 
with this relationship. At the same time 
it was impulsive and unstudied, creditable 
alike to the broad-minded Northerner of 
these days and to the Chief Magistrate of 
a united nation. Nor was the President’s 
commendation of the South in its success- 
ful struggle with adverse conditions 
either forced or undeserved. In all this 
we see no trace of the politician’s art. 
No one who knows the President will ac- 
cuse him of striving to please and con- 
ciliate the South by flattery. Nor would 
we call it an exhibition of tact. Rather 


was it a wholly natural expression of 
opinion and emotion. 


The effect, deeper 














and more enduring than any that mere 
tact or careful art could produce, is of 
great moment from all points of view. 
The popularity of a deserving President 
is established in the only part of the coun- 
try where it was not already extraordi- 
nary, and his power to serve the public 
interest is enlarged. 

Mr. Roosevelt has taken advantage 
of the opportunity to set forth again his 
views of public policy. His original plan 


for the regulation of railway charges has * 


undergone no change, except that it now 
would empower the Commission to fix a 
“maximum” rate. But there is added to 
it an important provision for an exam- 
ination of the companies’ books to as- 
certain whether the law has been vio- 
lated by concealed favoritism. We have 
repeatedly said in the INDEPENDENT that 
only by the exercise of such power to in- 
spect the accounts could the law surely 
be enforced, and we are glad that a 
legislative grant of this power is now a 
part of the President’s plan. He em- 
phasizes his warning against imposing 
limits upon corporate activity by point- 
ing to the depressing effect of restrictive 
laws in the Philippines and Porto Rico. 
Undoubtedly, these laws, designed to 
protect the people from selfish adventur- 
ers who would exploit their resources, 
have been injurious to insular interests 
because they have excluded American 
capital, and this capital has been freely 
invested in certain foreign countries to 
the advantage of their inhabitants. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s remarks foreshadow an at- 
tempt by the Administration to procure 
from Congress a relaxation of the sever- 
ity of the statutes relating to the 
holdings of individuals and corporate 
bodies. We hope the attempt will be 
successful. 

It is true that we shall find it neces- 
sary to police the seas and coasts in the 
neighborhood of the Isthmian Canal’s 
terminals, but there is no prospect that 
the task will be a hard one. It is also 
true that at some time we may be re- 
quired to exercise the police power by 
an unselfish interference with the affairs 
of some country in that part of the 
world, but the recent admissions of the 
chief officers of the Asphalt Trust as to 
their contributions for the support of a 
revolution in Venezuela teach the wis- 
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dom of being sure of the facts before 
taking action in behalf of complaining 
claimants. Of course the Panama Canal 
will be completed. All intelligent and 
unbiased Americans are confident that 
the work will be done. We made a poor 
beginning, but better methods have now 
been adopted. The President’s policy as 
to Chinese immigration will not satisfy 
those who would let in all who desire to 
come, but it is a decided improvement 
upon recent practice under existing laws 
and it calls for laws less severe. His 
appeal for Appalachian forest reserves 
will, we hope, excite friendly and effect- 
ive interest in the South, where the need 
of forest preservation must soon be felt. 

There has been nothing more whole- 
some and refreshing in his addresses 
than his scathing denunciation of those 
who achieve great wealth “by crooked 
methods,” whose honesty “consists in 
keeping clear of the penitentiary.” Every 
one knows what those “revelations of re- 
cent years” are of which he speaks. 
Doubtless, some restraint can be imposed 
by new laws, but for some of this dishon- 
esty there is a remedy in the enforcement 
of laws now existing. The scourge of 
public opinion is always made more ef- 
fective by the sharp public utterances of 
a man like Mr. Roosevelt. He couples 
the business scoundrel with the scoundrel 
in “practical” and corrupt politics. What 
he says on these topics is quoted in Phil- 
adelphia for the encouragement of those 
who are fighting the Republican ring of 
that city. We presume the President had 
in mind the Republican Senator and 
Governor and their associates there who 
oppose Mayor Weaver and reform. 

On two occasions the President ad- 
dressed audiences of colored people, giv- 
ing them excellent advice. In Durham, 
N. C., his remarks to the white students 
of Trinity College were clearly designed 
to commend the trustees of that institu- 
tion for refusing to dismiss Professor 
Bassett, who had offended influential 
men of that State by unstinted praise of 
Booker Washington. Up to the time 
when we write, however, he has said 
nothing in his public utterances about 
the Southern statutes that disfranchise 
the negro. And yet this is a live topic of 
both national and local interest. It is one 
as to which he undoubtedly has well-de- 
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fined opinions. Is it his purpose to with- 
hold them from the public? Not until 
the record of his tour is finished shail 
we know. So long as opportunities for 
speaking on this subject remain, we shall 
prefer to believe that he does not intend 
to reject all of them. 


& 


The Beautiful and the Pic- 
turesque 


CHARLES DICKENS was a great man. 
Like all great men he was misunder- 
stood by his contemporaries, and we are 
now only beginning to appreciate him. 
Where they saw in him only the satirist, 
we discern the prophet. Take his educa- 
tional theories, for example. We can 
remember when people thought Dick- 
ens was holding up Squeers to ridicule. 
But we now see that it was not satire 
but anticipation. Learning by doing, 
the union of hand work and head work, 
which was the fundamental principle of 
the educational methods of Dotheboy’s 
Hall, has become the foundation of 
twentieth century education. Over the 
doorway of our manual training schools 
should be carved the immortal words: 
“Spell w-i-n-d-e-r, and then go and wash 
it.” And the portrait of Squeers—any 
artist can draw portraits from Dickens’s 
descriptions—should be put with those 
of the other discoverers of the new edu- 
cation on the walls of the school room, 
not, of course, in a gold frame but as an 
integral part of the mural decoration. 

Still more striking is the way Thomas 
Gradgrind anticipated the views of mod- 
ern decorative artists. Listen to the 
school commissioner as he expounds— 
fifty-two years ago, mind you—the lat- 
est theories of mural esthetics: 

“‘T’ll explain to you, then,’ said the gentle- 
man, after another and dismal pause, ‘why you 
wouldn’t paper a room with representations of 


horses. Do you ever see horses walking up 
and down the sides of rooms in reality—in 


fact? Do you? 
“Ves, sir!’ from one half. ‘No, sir!’ from 
the other. 


“‘*Of course, no,’ said the gentleman, with 
an indignant look at the wrong half. ‘Why, 
then, you are not to see anywhere what you 
don’t see in fact; you are not to have any- 
where what you don’t have in fact. What is 


called taste is only another name for fact... . 
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You don’t walk upon flowers in fact; you can- 
not be allowed to walk upon flowers in carpets. 
You don’t find that foreign birds and butter- 
flies come and perch upon your crockery; you 
cannot be permitted to paint foreign birds and 
butterflies upon your crockery. You never 
meet with quadrupeds going up and down 
walls; you must not have quadrupeds repre- 
sented upon walls. You must use for all these 
purposes, combinations and modifications in 
primary colors of mathematical figures.’ ” 


Miss Bensley in her article on another 


_page of this issue uses much the same 


language: 

“We perceive dimly that pictures on our 
floors are out of place, and the sale of the dog- 
bedecked rug and the rose-sprinkled carpet 1s 
declining. We still enjoy the terrier and the 
bouquet on our walls, but we no longer feel 
happy in walking on them. It ought to be as 
repulsive to us to see an imitation African lion 
on our walls as to see a real one walking about 
our rooms.” 


But, without disputing this theory of 
decorative art, it seems to us that the 
argument from it should lead in the di- 
rection of the framed painting rather 
than the fresco. If we are not to banish 
the picture entirely, surely it is more 
truthful to have it so framed and hung 
as to be obviously distinct and remov- 
able than as a panel purporting to be a 
window scene. Does not the Japanese 
show a higher artistic sense in hanging 
on his walls a new paper kakemono 
every few weeks than the Pompeian in 
painting frescoes to last two thousand 
years? 

We live in the Peripatetic Period, and 
our art should, according to one of the 
principles of esthetics, be in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. According to 
another principle of esthetics, the dwell- 
ing room should express the individu- 
ality of the tenant, therefore it would be 
highly improper to let the last tenant or 
the land lord decorate our walls. No, we 
will have the flat repapered to suit our 
own taste every time, and hang upon it 
the pictures we like best, changing them 
every little while as we grow in artistic 
intelligence. Thorwaldsen wept when 
he carved his Christ because he was sat- 
isfied with it and he knew, therefore, 
that he had reached the limit of his pow- 
ers. So we, if we find ourselves liking 
the same pictures, books and music from 
year to year, will know that we have 
ceased to grow. When the nautilus be- 
comes satisfied with the pearly frescoes 














of his latest chamber and so ceases to 
build new, he is ready to die. 

Miss Bensley’s illustrations are not 
well chosen for her purpose. In the 
Boston Public Library the wall paintings 
by Sargent are not so highly esteemed 
as the detachable pictures by Puvis de 
Chavannes. We do not give this as our 
humble opinion, but that of the only 
recognized infallible authority upon art 
and everything else—that is, Karl 
Baedeker. And as for the Sistine 
Chapel, we suggest that the average tour- 
ist would have a much better apprecia- 
tion of Michelangelo’s pictures if they 
had been hung on the line. He had to 
distort the limbs of the Prophets and 
Sibyls to fit them into the corners, and 
he has distorted the necks of ten genera- 
tions of sightseers who wanted to see 
them. Most of them nowadays wander 
around the chapel gazing down into small 
mirrors as tho they, too, were sibyls, 
and the sound of polyglot apologies fills 
the air as they bump into each other. 

It is a sort of degradation of the hu- 
man figure to use it for architectural 
purposes. We do not like to see car- 
yatides. They make us tired. Statues 
standing around doing nothing are much 
pleasanter spectacles. For the same rea- 
son people enjoy watching the idle rich 
who are living the ornamental life more 
than they dc contemplating the slaves 
of industry. No doubt a good argu- 
ment can be made for the strict con- 
struction of the Second Commandment. 
We may in time outgrow all forms of 
mimetic art and cultivate pure decora- 
tive art in abstract color and form. But 
in the meantime, is it not somewhat pre- 
sumptuous in us to assume that our statu- 
ary and painting will be admired for 
thousands of years to come, as we do 
when we use bronze and marble, mosaic 
and plaster as the materials? 

But what we started out to say is that, 
with a few qualifications, some of which 
we have expressed, we heartily agree 
with the purport of Miss Bensley’s ar- 
ticle, that the picture, especially the oil 
painting, has been given an artificial im- 
portance, and permitted to monopolize 
the attention of the public, which should 
be taught a wider meaning of art. There 
are other forms of the beautiful than the 
picturesque, 
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In the Orchard 


NOTHING is more modest than an apple 
orchard in Wintér—more sober than the 
bark, and more homelike than the gen- 
eral contour of the trees. When the buds 
begin to swell in Spring and the leaves to 
expand, there is still a homefulness that 
reminds you of Wagner’s “Simple Life.” 
There is no style about its growth, as 
there is about its neighbors’, nor is there 
any conventionalism. The limbs come 
out carelessly, and the foliage is toned 
down to a quiet hue. When you see an 
apple tree you naturally say, “A good 
place for robins to build—and a good 
place for boys and girls to climb.” And 
a robin’s nest is almost certain to be 
found in nearly every apple tree of a 
small orchard—provided there be no fam- 
ily cat ; and as for the boys and girls, they 
are there at least when the apples begin 
to color. 

Nature always yields to the wit of 
brainy folks; and does it cheerfully. We 
call a natural orchard a wild one, because 
the trees come up out of rows and the 
fruits are not eatable, with rare excep- 
tions. These exceptions we select, and 
multiply by art, destroying the rest. 
Those kinds which give 300 apples to a 
bushel we prefer to those that count 1,000 
to the same measure. So we have gone 
on these three or four thousand years— 
but especially the last two hundred—se- 
lecting into orchards those few sorts that 
satisfy us; and there is no denying the 
fact that this selecting has done a good 
deal for us in the way of human evolu- 
tion. Nature went on when she got a 
chance, making crab and thorn apples; 
but now she is adjusting her work to hu- 
man requirements. The chances are 
greatly increasing that if you plant a 
handful of apple seeds you will get some 
fine sorts. There are at least six famous- 
ly good seedlings of the Fameuse family 
—with probably many more not yet 
known; and if you will sow seed of the 
famous children of a famous parentage, 
your chances increase for something bet- 
ter in the third generation. But if you 
sow seeds of the old English pippins you 
will probably not get one valuable sort 
out of 500. Nature has a knack of mak- 
ing us do things very carefully and la- 
boriously until we have learned to do 
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them thoroly well, and then she allows 
them to be accomplished automatically. 

As May passes into June, and the 
petals no longer sift themselves over our 
shoulders, the selected apples that sur- 
vive in the competition, partly from 
weight, and partly from instinct, turn 
over, and henceforth hang downward on 
the limbs. This is a curious process, 
and you should watch it as it goes on. 
During May every flower and germinal 
fruit lifts itself skyward, and the spray 
which you send from your pump falls 
delicately into the calyx. But if you 
spray later, the fine moisture will have 
to be driven upward to reach the same 
place. All the same we must keep at 
work to carry on a fair competition with 
other minute rivals, that would take 
from us our orchard crops. 

There comes a time when the apple is 
tired of growing. The exquisite blossom 
filled the air with ozone. The in- 
significant fruit gradually took on texture 
and color. Great balls of succulent fruit 
swing in the boughs, but now nature 
announces that the work is done. The 


yellow ray of Summer atmosphere stim- 


ulated growth, but yields at last its 
dominance to the red ray of Autumn. 
The apple falls into the mood of general 
nature. It has nothing left to do now 
but to sweeten its juices and color its 
flesh and skin. We walk up and down 
the orchard rows, where the trees are 
growing scarlet with McIntoshes, or yel- 
low with Golden Pippins. We count the 
barrels, and prepare for their storage. 
Everybody is rubbing his hands over 
abundant crops, and thinks the world 
runs for his own benefit. Never in the 
history of the world were brains more 
necessary. We have carried this evolu- 
tion so far, and turned Nature so com- 
pletely aside from her original -purpos- 
ing, that we cannot for one moment leave 
matters to themselves. It is a workful 
age. Yet as Autumn moves forward, 
anxiety and foresight give way to more 
quiet harvesting. 

Picking apples is not the rough -and 
uncouth job often made of it. It is one 
of the fine arts. Every apple should be 
handled like an egg. It is a good test 
of a boy to see if he tan harvest the 
Spitzenbergs with delicacy and refine- 
ment. If he cannot, let him go to the 
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town and handle hardware. On the farm 
is no place for boobies and _ heedless 
folk. Here are all the sciences put into 
actual application, and all the arts are 
used which man and nature have to- 
gether wrought. Not even the leaves 
should be rudely handled—certainly not 
burned when fallen and browned. They 
are the result of thought, and deserve 
quite as much care as the fruit itself. 
Nature makes them for elaboration of 
tree life, and for shading the bark in 
summer, dropping them then, to make 
the world’s future soil. They are part 
of the real apple crop. The stupid man 
buys commercial fertilizer, but burns 
what God gives him without charge. 
This is a general truth that our relations 
to Nature have grown more delicate. 
The farmer is becoming the supreme 
artist—the creator. 

Obliterate the orchard, abolish the ap- 
ple, and it would be difficult to estimate 
the changes in human economy. It is cu- 
rious to note that the two began together, 
or very nearly so, in evolution. So did 
civilization begin with the culture of bet- 
ter fruits; and we are now entering on a 
new and more wonderful era than any in 
the past. The grandest achievement of 
the present day is not in politics, nor in 
sociology, but in pomology. The new ap- 
ples, that nod to us as we pass them by, 
are the glory of their makers. Burbank 
and Budd and Lyon and Stark and Mun- 
son, these men, and such as these, are 
really the masters of the age—the leaders 
of a new humanity. It is their enthusi- 
asm which is making the real life of the 
twentieth century. The commercial 
world is just waking up to the fact that 
trading is not the supreme end of human 
industry ; that creating is the first, and 
the highest achievement. The orchard 
stands as a monument of man’s intellec- 
tual mastery of Nature. 

So it is the orchard helps to make 
home. When the sober buds begin to 
swell, and the pink tips to show, you say, 
What in the world else can be so beauti- 
ful? Ah, if only we could have one ap- 
ple tree in bud and blossom all the year 
around! Nature knows us better. She 
knows that we would soon become sa- 
tiated, and would not even see that our 
prayer was granted. So she pulls aside 
the veil, and lets us see apple blossoms 
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only just two weeks of each year. Then 
comes that protracted period of growing, 
and contention with insects. At last in 
the quiet of late Autumn, having garnered 
the perfected work, we walk once more 
under the leafless limbs. Yet even now, 
tucked away at every available point, are 
the well wrapped buds of a new life—of 
a year that lives as yet only in promise, 
and depends for its full opening and real- 
ization on a wholesome antecedent life. 
The apple tree in this way is not unlike 
man. Man is in nothing apart from or 
outside of Nature. Old people do not 
care so much for Spring and Summer, 
but Autumn is their season. We get ripe 
as we grow old, and the red apples fit 
into our riper mood. The problem is 
whether we have the buds formed for an- 
other period of development. 


Sd 
A King for Norway 


But why not a Norwegian Republic? 
Why maintain the form of a monarchy 
when the whole spirit of it is decayed 
and perished? Why not throw over- 
board the entire lumber of the divine 


right of kings, when their authority is 


lost? Why not shed the old fuss and 
feathers after the eagle has moulted? 

Popular government requires no king, 
to rule during his lifetime, and then 
transmit his privilege to his son. The 
existence of a king is the denial of popu- 
lar government, for the king is outside 
of it, not chosen by it and not by it re- 
movable. A king may properly go with 
inchoate, imperfect popular government, 
not yet universal, so long as the right of 
suffrage is limited to a class. If the rich 
may vote and so rule over the poor, then 
this class that possesses privilege may 
be ruled in turn by a king who possesses 
further privilege over them; but uni- 
versal suffrage contradicts royalty. 

And yet the form and something of 
the power of royalty persists after uni- 
versal suffrage is secured. Thus not 
only European republics, like France 
and Switzerland, give the vote to all male 
citizens, but this is true also of Great 
Britain and Germany. And, strangely 
enough, the purpose of giving suffrage 
to the proletariat is to strengthen the 
monarchy, it being supposed that, while 
the strong middle class and the nobles 
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will, as in Magna Charta days, limit and 
resist kings, the lower classes will be 
faithful to the monarchy. So in Russia 
the mujiks believe their White Father to 
be. their dear friend, and that it is only 
his subordinate nobles that oppress them. 
So they went, led by Father Gapon, to 
tell their Father their needs and suffer- 
ings, and be shot down like dogs. 
This will work for a time, but when you 
have educated your new rulers it will 
be found that they, too, are jealous of 
their rights. 

Norway needs no king. There is in 
Norway no great ignorant mass unfit 
for suffrage. The people are indepen- 
dent in their minds, school-taught, fond 
of their political discussions, intelligent 
in public affairs, perfectly competent to 
rule themselves by Parliament and Presi- 
dent, as does France or Switzerland. It 
will be a great pity if, reversing the 
trend of things, and with such a rare 
opportunity to make the ideal change, 
Norway fails to seize the chance. No 
one could stand in the way; not Sweden 
nor Denmark, her nearest neighbors, and 
hardly Russia or Germany, much as 
Czar and Kaiser would dislike it, and 
strongly as their influence goes against 
the republic. 

It would be an example to Hungary 
could Norway drop the monarchy. 
There, as in Scandinavia, there is the 
likelihood of division. When Hungary 
shall throw off the alliance with Aus- 
tria, and with it an Austrian King, and 
shall accept the universal suffrage that 
is likely to come, there should be a Re- 
public of Hungary. We long to see it. 
We have given Liberty and Equality 
full rights on the two Continents of 
America; we long to see old Europe 
also won. There is no going backward. 
Monarchies turn republics, but republics 
do not turn monarchies. A Hungarian 
Republic, following a Norwegian Repub- 
lic, would mightily influence the nations 
about. 

While universal suffrage is popular 
government, and so the essential thing, 
yet the maintenance of the form of roy- 
alty with it is both abnormal and injuri- 
ous. It is a drag on the will of the peo- 
ple. It stands in the way of the popular 
demand; as in Great Britain the King 
and House of Lords, ornamental nuis- 
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ances, block the House of Commons. 
It resists what the common people, the 
working people want, better rights in 
their labor; what the old Chartists asked 
for, “Eight hours’ work, Eight hours’ 
play, Eight hours’ sleep, And eight shil- 
lings a day.” It is such modified So- 
cialism that Australia and New Zealand, 
which have escaped King and Nobles, 
are now seeking and finding; it is what 
we are achieving peacefully in the 
United States. 


& 
Blackmail 


THERE is more than one kind of black- 
mail. There is the Italian kind, and 
there is the political kind; but it is all 
blackmail. The threat is the same, the 
compulsion to pay; the difference is 
only in the nature of the threat. 

Blackmail is compelling one who has 
money to give it over for nothing to 
another person who threatens to do an 
injury if the money is not given. A 
usual way is for a company of Italians 
to frighten one of their people, who has 
thriftily got rich, by sending him letters 
demanding a thousand dollars or so, and 
threatening to steal his child if he re- 
fuses. That is the brutal, undisguised 
blackmail, which may even threaten to 
kill, and sometimes does kill, one who 
may refuse to give the money. Our pa- 
pers are full of such terrible cases. 

But there is another kind of which we 
are beginning to hear a good deal in 
these days. There are rich companies 
as well as rich Italians, companies worth 
hundreds of millions, as well as Italians 
that are worth a few thousands. And 
there are socalled respectable men who 
are as criminal blackmailers as_ the 
Black-Hand Italians. We elect them to 
make our laws. They seek election just 
for this purpose, that they may black- 
mail rich companies, and our decent citi- 
zens are so busy, or so blind, that they 


do not see what these would-be legis- . 


lators are after. We cultivate blackmail, 
as farmers cultivate weeds, by letting 
them grow, because too lazy to keep the 
ground clean. 

We have had testimony before the 
New York legislative committee—and it 
has some truth—that a considerable por- 
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tion of the bills presented to the legis- 
latures are “strikes,” are introduced 
simply for blackmail. We have learned 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
spent by each of three specified insur- 
ance companies for legislative purposes. 
This is no news: it has been known for 
years, commonly talked of as gossip of 
the capitals, but not before confessed. 
Now we know it; it is admitted. We 
know—and we know something of the 
terrible extent of the evil, and who are 
the men who are the go-betweens and 
pay the money to the blackmailers. And 
the men who take it must be known 
about Albany and Harrisburg, and about 
their own homes. They are flourishing ; 
they get rich, with no visible means of 
support. They are as bad as the Italian 
scoundrels whom we hunt.as vermin and 
send to prison, if we can find them. 

We find fault with the Italian father 
who consents to pay money in his fear 
that his child will be stolen. We say that 
if men would not pay money the black- 
mailers would cease their business. But 
we yet pity them while we blame them. 
We do not condemn them as we do the 
men whose victims: they are. We can 
hardly make that distinction of pity in 
favor of the companies that allow them- 
selves to be thus blackmailed. We are 
not sure but they may be as active to 
prevent good as bad legislation. To 
that extent they are not only victims, 
but also cultivators, inviters of black- 
mail. They mix bribery with blackmail. 
There is no closer duty resting on our 
officers of the law than that they seek 
out and actually punish the men who are 
guilty of thus misusing the funds paid 
for the protection of widows and or- 
phans. 

For it is far from clear that the money 
paid in bribery to legislators is mainly 
forced blackmail. It is not more easy 
to find the bills introduced to strike the 
companies than it is to find bills intro- 
duced by the companies for their profit. 
And it is these bills that pass. To pro- 
vide board and lodging and sundry ille- 
gitimate supplies to insurance commit- 
tees and others, at the enormous total 
expense proved, is something more and 
worse than paying blackmail. The argu- 
ment of gold takes the place of the argu- 
ment of reason. When the investigation 
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is ended it will be time for the District 
Attorney to act. 

Just now there are propositions that 
insurance legislation be transferred 
from the State capitals to Washington. 
It is said and thought that this will purify 
legislation.. We do not believe it would. 
We can imagine that it would be a great 
advantage to the companies if they could 
close their local legislative bureaus, and 
do all their legislative business with the 
National Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and an Insurance Bureau at 
Washington. But we can imagine also 
the tremendous combined pressure which 
these hundreds of millions could put 
upon Congress. We can imagine that 
these rich companies might come to 
think that they owned Congress, whether 
thru personal financial favor of one sort 
and another, or by contributions of enor- 
mous sums to political campaign treas- 
uries. Bribery would not be necessary. 
Nothing more would be needful than to 
give a man a chance in a syndicate at 
bedrock, and let the profit come to him, 
he hardly knows how. We have had 
several very disagreeable investigations 
in Congress, and very rich men get into 
the Senate. Before favoring the control 
of insurance by Congress we would 
have close attention given to the plan, 
with a view to finding out whether its 
purpose is to get rid of blackmail, or 
whether it is to make it easier for the 
companies to do what they will. The 
acquisition of four million dollars di- 
rectly paid to one family by the com- 
pany of which one of its members was 
president shows what is the greed and 
graft that has controlled what ought to 
be the most honest of all businesses. 

as 
The ridiculous _ stories 
sent to this country by im- 
aginative correspondents 
about the doings of “Princess Alice” in 
her Eastern trip had no malice in them, 
not the least, but they were really slan- 
derous nevertheless. She did not take 
that “dare” from one of the party to leap 
into the tank on shipboard all in her 
clothes, and compel him to follow her; 
and it is not true that she received an 
offer of marriage from the Sultan of 
Sulu. They were spicy stories, like others 
of the kind, and they might very well 


Slander With- 
out Malice 
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convey the impression that she was a 


_dare-devil girl who invited outré notoriety, 


Such inventions, while not malicious, and 
in the nature of practical jokes, can very 
well prejudice people and be really slan- 
derous. Another such is the story which 
we have seen, coming as a matter of gos- 
sip from Manila, to the effect that at a 
dinner given to Secretary Taft by the na- 
tive governors and officials, after a sharp 
criticism by a leading Filipino, one of the 
American officers present was so angry, 
or drunk, that he threw a glass of wine 
in the speaker’s face. This is not true, as 
we are informed by one of the very few 
Americans who attended that function; 
but doubtless the letter-writer believed it. 
Slander may be innocent of all evil in- 
tent, but yet 


“Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart.” 


ws 


Some officials and 
some newspapers 
have been suggesting 
and approving that Congress should pass 
a special bill admitting Miss Roosevelt’s 
presents, which she has received on her 
Eastern trip, free of customs duties. 
The argument offered is that they were 
not given to her as personal tribute, but 
as representing the government of the 
United States; that they were not what 
she would have bought for herself, and 
were what she could not refuse to accept 
because she was the daughter of the 
President. To have refused them would 
have been very offensive and insulting. 
Further, a large proportion of them 
would be of no use to her, but are simply 
curious and _ interesting mementos. 
There is some force in these arguments. 
The objects have been admitted in bond © 
and sent on to Washington, and will be 
held in bond until the duties are paid or 
are remitted. It is not clear to us that 
they should be remitted. There are 
other ways of getting over the difficulty, 
and one of the best would be, it appears 
to us, that these presents, which were 
official in character, should remain such 
by being presented or permanently 
loaned to the National Museum at 
Washington, in which case no duty 
would be paid upon them. Miss Roose- 
velt might very properly retain what she 
wishes for personal possession, which 


Miss Roosevelt’s 
Presents 
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would be probably a comparatively small 
proportion of them, and on those pay a 
duty like any other citizen. Special 
legislation in favor of an individual citi- 
zen, no matter how exalted the rank, 
should be avoided. 
& 
Football Abol- On October 25th, 1855, 
eet ae Sia exactly fifty years ago 
today, THE INDEPEND- 

ENT published the following welcome 
news under the title of “Civilizing”’: 

“The Freshmen of Yale College this year 
decline to challenge the Sophmores to a foot- 
ball contest, by a majority of one-fifth of the 
class. The Register says that the reasons 
given for the discontinuance of the custom 
were, that the contestants were exposed to 
severe casualties; there was no display of skill, 
but simply a trial of brute force; that such 
rough and tumble sport was beneath the dig- 
nity of gentlemen; there was nothing in favor 
of it, save that it was an old and long estab- 
lished custom.” 
If the present agitation against foot- 
ball succeeds in abolishing the game, we 
will be exactly where we were fifty years 
ago. 

& 
One who can chase a 
rabbit track can fol- 
low the political 
movements of the Czar. One who can 
harmonize the combinations of the kalei- 
doscope can discover his connected 
policy; and yet thru all the turbulence 
and disputes and insurrections there 
must come one final result, and that is, 
more liberty for the people and more re- 
straint to the despotisms. Under the 
very last report Mr. Witte is getting 
control, and it is even said that Mr. 
Trepoff, who promised to suppress all 
uprising with a bloody hand, is now in 
harmony with him. Mr. Witte has con- 
vinced his Majesty, so they say, and 
there is some reason to believe it, against 
the will of the Court Party, that it is nec- 
essary to grant a considerable measure 
of popular liberty, such as will free the 
press and guarantee the right of associa- 
tions and public meetings. We accept 
the report, inasmuch as it directly con- 
tradicts previous reports, and we shall 
hold faith in it for a week, or at least a 
day, assured that the see-saw of Court 
Party and representative government, 
about the pivot of the Czar, is bound to 
end in more freedom at last. 


The Kaleidoscopic 
Czar 
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Pebbles 


“TrieD to skin me, that scribbler did!” 
“What did he want?” ‘“ Wanted to get out 
a book jointly, he to write the book and I to 
write the advertisements. I turned him down. 
I wasn’t going to do all the literary work.” 


..A Bishop backed the Subway Dive 

And opened it with psalms. 
Teetotaldom cried, “Sakes alive! 

He can’t survive his qualms.” 


But Time a wonder brought to light 
That showed the rogues they lied. 

The Bishop rallied from the blight; 
The Dive it was that died.—Life. 


FLEA, FLY, FLUE. 


A flea and a fly in a flue, 
Were imprisoned; now what could they do? 
Said the fly, “ Let us flee.” 
“Let us fly,” said the flea, 
And they flew through a flaw in the flue. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


..Among the papers read at the last meet- 
ing of the American Mathematical Society, 
none were more interesting than these three: 
“A geometric property of the trajectories of 
dynamics.” “On the expressibility of the auto- 
morphic functions of the group (0, 3, h, hb, Js) 
in terms of theta series,’ and “On the arith- 
metic nature of the coefficients in groups 
of finite monominal linear substitutions.”— 
Science. 


....We are chloroforming grandpa 
In our laboratory snug, 

For we've been to Dr. Osler, 
Who has furnished us the drug. 

Grandpa hates asphyxiation 
And is kicking up a roar; 

Tho he ought to die contented, 
Since his useful days are o’er. 


We are chloroforming grandpa. 
’*Tis a dire and fatal plunge, 
But we’re sure the old man needs it. 
(Willie, run and get the sponge.) 
Grandpa’s such a hale old fellow, 
If he wasn’t put away 
He would still continue working 
Twelve or fourteen hours a day. 


Little Johnnie (such a bright boy!) 
Runs a railroad and a bank; 
Baby Jim conducts a journal, 
And a Senator is Frank. 
Boys of sixteen, eighteen, twenty 
Now direct the human race— 
What’s the use of having grandpa 
Merely loafing round the place? 
—Life. 





Insurance 














HENRY S. ROBINSON. 
The Connecticut Mutual and Its 


New Vice-President 


THe Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
which was organized in 1846, came into 
great prominence under the strong 
leadership of the late Jacob L. Greene. 
When this company began business, life 
insurance was new and crude. Mor- 
tality tables were ill-digested and the 
public impression was quite general that 
insuring life was an impious business 
that “tempted Providence,” because of 
seeking to interpose a guarantee or a 
protection against death. The Connecti- 
cut Mutual began with mutuality and 
has so continued until the present time. 
During its fifty-nine years of existence 
the Connecticut Mutual has brought 
comfort into thousands of homes that 
would have been doubly desolate upon 
the death of the breadwinner had it not 
been for the policies written by this New 
England company. The reputation of 
the Connecticut Mutual has always been 
high and it has constantly enjoyed the 
confidence of the people so that its busi- 
ness has continued persistent. 


Mr. Henry S. Robinson, who has just 
been elected vice president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, and who now takes his 
place in the direct line of succession to 
the presidency, is the son of the Hon. 
Henry C. Robinson. He was born at 
Hartford, in which city he has always 
resided. He was a member of the Class 
of 1889 at Yale, and after graduation 
he studied law with his father, in whose 
office he remained for some time. Sub- 
sequently the young man had charge of 
the Trust Department of the Connecticut 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company, of 
Hartford, where he was very successful. 
Mr. Robinson established a fine record 
in his native city as a financier, finding 
large use for all of his powers of judg- 
ment and frequently drawing upon his 
legal equipment and training. Mr. 
Robinson in his new office succeeds John 
M. Taylor, who was promoted to the 
presidency of the Connecticut Mutual, 
immediately following the recent death 
of Col. Jacob L. Greene. The last 
published report of the Connecticut 


Mutual showed assets of $65,224,841, 
and a surplus of $4,828,696. 


Js 


The Insurance Investigation 


Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, Presi-- 
dent of the Mutual Life, was under fur- 
ther examination last week. He dis- 
played at times surprising lack of fa- 
miliarity with the details of the com- 
pany’s business, and balked at some 
of the questions asked by Hughes. 
One of the most spectacular revela- 
tions during the week just past was 
in regard to the maintenance for a 
period approximating ten years, during 
“the season,” of a house in Albany by 
the Mutual Life where, in at least two 
instances,» members of the Insurance 
Committee of the Legislature had been 
quartered, in one case for a period of 
twelve months. The expenses of this 
house, known as “The House of Mirth,” 
including the payment of the caretaker, 
butler, and cook, were charged up to the 
Mutual’s legal expense account. Enor- 
mous traveling expenses were shown to 
have been incurred by R. H. McCurdy 
during his inspection of agencies in the 
Middle Western States. These amounted 
to $500 per week for several weeks. 
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Financial 


Beef Trust Cases 


The accused beef companies at Chi- 
cago have successfully attacked a part 
of the indictment upon which the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to convict them. 
Judge Humphreys decided, last week, 
that their objections to five of the ten 
counts were well founded. These are 
the ccunts charging the maintenance of a 
monopoly. The remaining counts charge 
conspiracy and combination in restraint 
of trade. Representatives of the Gov- 
ernment say that the loss of the rejected 
counts does not injuriously affect their 
case. Objections to this part of the accu- 
sation having thus been sustained, the 
companies, on the 23d, renewed their at- 
tack by filing two pleas in bar. The sec- 
ond of these had been foreseen. In sub- 
stance it is that the Government has no 
right to prosecute now by indictment, be- 
cause the same issues were raised in the 
injunction proceedings before Judge 
Grosscup and were then finally disposed 
of by the decree of the Supreme 
Court; that is to say, that the Govern- 
ment chose to proceed by injunction and 


that the companies should be punished 


only for violation of the injunction. The 
first plea, however, caused some surprise. 
It is that under a resolution of Con- 
gress the companies were compelled by 
the Commissioner of Corporations, Mr. 
Garfield, to testify concerning their busi- 
ness; that the information thus exacted 
was furnished to the District Attorney 
and was used by him not only in secur- 
ing the indictment but also in procuring 
other evidence; and that for this reason 
the companies cannot rightfully be pros- 
ecuted upon an indictment so obtained. 

It is asserted in Boston that the shoe 
manufacturers are disturbed by indica- 
tions that these same beef companies 
now exercise a dominating influence in 
a company or Trust which controls the 
output and price of sole leather, and that 
the price is to be advanced, following a 
considerable increase in the price of 
hides. In Chicago, the wholesale price 
of shoes has been increased by fifty cents 
a pair. 

Commissioner Garfield has completed 
his investigation of the Standard Oil 
Company, which was authorized by a 
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resolution of Congress. Expert agents 
were employed, and the inquiry is said 
to have been a comprehensive and 
searching one. 

& 


....The Great Northern Railway Co. 
is about to issue $25,000,000 of new 
stock, which will be offered to the pres- 
ent shareholders at par. 


....The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
awarded contracts last week for 20,- 
ooo freight cars, which will cost about 
$23,000,000. This is said to be the largest 
single purchase of cars ever made by a 
railroad company. 


....The anthracite coal and transpor- 
tation interests of Coxe Brothers & Co., 
the largest independent producers of coal 
in the anthracite district, have been ac- 
quired by the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co. for about $19,000,000. 


....Fisk & Robinson publish a synop- 
sis of the annual report of the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Railroad Co. for the last 
fiscal year, Showing the extensions be- 
ing made into rich coal districts and the 
purchases of coal lands made by subsidiary 
corporations. Earnings, both gross and 
net, show a considerable increase. 


....Therecent orderof the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany for 25 electric locomotives (from 
the Westinghouse Works), to be operated 
by the single phase alternating current 
method, appears to warrant the inference 
that the company intends to move trains 
on its main line, at least between New 
York and New Haven, by electric power. 


....The admirable address of Mr. J. 
Edward Simmons, president of the 
Fourth National Bank of New York, at 
the tenth annual convention of the Mary- 
land Bankers’ Association, relating to ob- 
jectionable methods and dishonest prac- 
tices in finance and public life, has been 
published in a handsome pamphlet. 


....Dividends announced: 


American Exchange National Bank, semi- 
annual, 5 per cent., payable November Ist. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Cou- 
pons (gold), 5 per cent., payable November 
Ist. 

Southern Pacific Co., various bonds, coupons, 
payable November Ist. 
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% Every Day 
Every Dollar 


A strong feature of our investment is 
the fact that earnings are paid for 
every day your money is left with us. You may 
start at any time—withdraw when you see fit. 


WE PAY 
5% PER YEAR 


ON YOUR SAVINGS 


Earnings remitted semi-annually by check or com- 
pounded. Your money always subject to control if 
required for other purposes. 


Our Patrons Are Protected 
by assets amounting to almost two million dollars. 
Our loans are made upon the best class of New 
York and Suburban Real Estate—to home-buyers, 
who pay us interest and part of the principal each 
month, which is in turn reinvested. 


Established 12 Years 

Our business is conducted under NEW YORK 
BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION, by 
whom it is examined each year. 

Our clients include many prominent clergymen, pro- 
fessional and business men in every State of the Union 
—some, doubtless in your locality—to whom we 
are privileged to refer you. They heartily endorse 
our methods. 

Let us show you how we can han- 
dle your savings accounts to better 
advantage than most other banking T, 

Sus 


PER YEAR 





institutions. 
Assets - - - = $1,750,000 [2 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO, 
19 Times Bidg , New York City 





A NEW COPPER PRODUCER 


The last six months’ work of the SAN LUIS MINING 
COMPANY has demonstrated by actual results that it will 
soon become one of the principal copper producers of North 
America. The lead of the upper levels of its mines is being 
replaced by copper in the lower levels, and the precious 
metals—particularly the gold—also increase as the copper 
increases. We are already shipping ores and mill products 
in large quantities, and the production is constantly in- 
creasing. 

The extent of the San Luis holdings of mineral proper- 
ties is so great that it will take at least half a century to 
exhaust them, and their richness is now fully demonstrated. 

The strength of our position as a copper producer is that 
the precious metal values will pay the entire cost of produc- 
tion, leaving the copper all profit. Of no. other Company 
except the George A. Treadwell Mining Company can this 
be said. Professor Treadwell’s foresight in selecting these 
two properties—the San Luis and the one that bears his 
own name—as the two most promising copper properties on 
the continent because of their great precious metal values, 
is now fully justified by the results. 

The San Luis and the Treadwell can make handsome 
profits even though the price of copper goes down to a point 
which will close up all other copper producers. No investor 
ean afford to overlook this fact. 

The earnings of the SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY 
already pay all the expenses of production and a handsome 
profit applicable to dividends besides, and its earnings are 
steadily and rapidly increasing. The Company now offers 
for sale the balance of its Treasury stock in order to pro- 
vide an additional fund for betterments, which consist in 
the increase of its equipment and in the opening up of new 
mines, so as to still further increase its earnings. 

Prices will be quoted on application. 

MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 


27 William Street, New York, 





~ Barrington Hall 


The Steel-Cut 


Is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a 
new way. The coffee berry is cut up (not 
ground) by knives of almost razor sharpness 
into small uniform particles. Thus it is not 
crushed, as by the old method of grinding, 
and the little oil cells remain unbroken. The 
essential oil (food product) cannot evaporate 
and is preserved indefinitely. This is one rea- 
son why a pound of Barrington Hall will 
make 15 to 20 cups more of full strength cof- 
fee than will any coffee ground the old way; 
why it excels all other coffee in flavor and why 
it will keep perfectly until used. 

But the main thing about Barrington 


Hall Coffee is that it can be used without 
ill effect by those who find ordinary coffee 


injures them, because the yellow tannin- 
bearing skin and dust (the only injurious 
properties of coffee) are removed by the 
‘*steel-cut” process. A delicious coffee 


—not a tasteless substitute. 
NO SPECIAL OR HIGH-PRICED 
COFFEE PERCOLATER NECESSARY 
Price 35». to 40c. per pound, accordivg to locality. If your 
grocer will not supply you, let us tell you where to get it. We 
have all ready to send you, on request, a sample.can free (see 
coupon), also our booklet, ‘‘ The Secret of Good Colf-e. 
CAUTION—Baker’s Barrington Hall is the only genuins 
Steel-Cat Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. Weown tne 
process by patent right; and roast, steel-cut and pack in 
seal-d tins by machinery at our factory. 














CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s 
name. 


BAKER @ CO. m Coffee Importers 
250 2d Street N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me without expense sample can 
of Barrington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and 
booklet; in consideration I give herewith my 
grocer’s name (on the margin). 


My own address is 








THE INDEPENDENT 


The Most Wonderful Offers! 


OUR PRICE yates gan one em. eae te a - oe OUR PRICE 


Woman’s Home Companion or Harper's ‘Bazar, 1.00 

2.50 Regular Price, . . - + ++ = « - 85.00 e 
ALL THREE _ The above offer, including INDEPENDENT, $4.00 ALL THREE 
All Publications can go to Separate Addresses. New or Renewal. Ask for Our Big Catalogue. 














LADIES’ WORLD OR MODERN PRISCILLA, ee ee —- MO.) 
*McCalls or *Housekeeper, or Toilettes Junior, or Red Book, 
World’s Events or Art Student, or any Class No. 3 publication (see opposite page) 
or any Class No. 1 publication (see opposite page) Will be sent in clubs as follows: 
Will be sent in clubs as follows: Se. =e 

Club With Inde- | INCLUDING: HARPER’S BAZAR 7 $3.25 
Price. pendent. or World’s Work (or Critic) 3.00 4.50 

INCLUDING: TWO OF CLASS No. 1.... $1. or Success and Cosmopolitan . 75 

or Cosmopolitan (or Success) 1.25 2.75 or Smart Set (or Ainslees) and one of 

or Harper’s Bazar ae “a 20 x Class 1 3. 4.50 

or American Boy.. a & . or Good Housekeeping....cccccccseseeess 1.85 3.35 

or Woman’s Home HiaBe .35 . or Country Life America "(after 

or Sunset 3 q 2-1-06 $4.75) 3.75 5.25 





COSMOPOLITAN OR SUCCESS, REVIEW OF REVIEWS OR SEARCH LIGHT, 
or Pictorial Review with Patterns, or Musician or Etude, 
Harper’s Bazar or Pearsons, or Ram’s Horn or Outdoor Life, 


Suburban Life or Four Track News, gate , 
or any Class No. 2 publication (see opposite page) or any Class No, ¢ publication (see opposite page) 


Will be sent in clubs as follows: Will be sent in clubs as follows: 


INCLUDING: LIPPINCOTTS 2.50 y INCLUDING: TWO OF CLASS No. 2.. 
or House Beautiful 1.60 or Outing ....... 


or Review of Reviews and one Class No. 2 2.50 : or Lippincotts ..... ° 
<2 Feogsoted Outdoor News and one Class mae or Harper’s Bazar, Cosmopolitan. reekee 


> or Burr McIntosh .... 
or Current Literature and one Class No. 2 eo > or Woman’s Home Companion’ and Cosmo- 
or Ladies World 1.2 . POlitam ..cccccccece ooo 





WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION or APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS, OR LIPPINCOTTS, 
ica Ainslees or The Independent, 
Good Housekeeping Current Literature or Outing, 
or House Beautiful Smart Set or Burr McIntosh, 
or any Class No. 4 publication (see opposite page) 
Will be sent in clubs as follows: Will be sent in clubs as — 
INCLUDING: JUNIOR TOILETTES. an - 0.8 INCLUDING. TWO OF CLASS No. 
Harper’s Bazar ‘ 1.60 , or World’s Work........ 
Four Track News.........ee- ‘ 1.60 . or Outdoor Life 
Review of Reviews and one Class No. 2 2.60 , or Harper’s Bazar ‘and Cosmopolitan. . 
Cosmopolitan 1.60 if or Cones Life = America (after 
Lippincotts and Recreation 3.10 2-1-06 $5.50 
American Inventor (or Pearsons).... 1.60 ’ or Scribners ...... 


2m peor 
SS SSRs 





WORLD’S WORK OR CRITIC ST. NICHOLAS OR SCIENTIFIC AM, WEEKLY, 
Will be sent in clubs as follows: Will be sent in clubs as follows: 
INCLUDING: Success, Harper's Bazar.. 2 $4.75 ag as mg Pa = ee ee ee oe. 50 
Scribners 5.25 6.75 or American Illustrated......ccccccceceee 
Leslies Weekly. . ; ch tie ages santana 
Atlantic ‘Monthl 7:10 or Woman’s Hone Companion.......cce+e 
Current Lit a . ° or Appletons Booklovers ...csesceceesess 
etre “reas or Leslies Weekly eeeescocecooococe 
or Musician (or Etude)....cccceccsccecees 


tga 


Sessess 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE OR WEEKLY CENTURY MAGAZINE OR INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 
or Atlantic Monthly Will be sent in clubs as follows: 

Will be sent in clubs as follows: INCLUDING: COUNTRY CALENDAR... $6. $7.50 
INCLUDING: HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $4.45 \e or St. Nicholas oo .50 8.00 
or Country Life in America (after 2-1- 06 or Success and Cosmopolitan. eaeeuedenee a 6.50 

$7.35 ° or Review of lew 
or North American Review 7.60 5 or omnes 
or Century and Review of ‘Reviews ager 8.35 85 or World’s Work (or Critic): : 


* When this magazine is included in any club as above 10c. extra should be added to the club price. 


Send us three Clubs—your own, Drop us acatd and we will send 

FREE any two others. We will send FREE! you a copy of our handsome 64- FREE! 
you a full year’s subscri ae to any publica- page Catalogue of Clubbing Offers. The most attractive 
tion from Class No. 2. next page. Catalogue ever published by any agency. 


ADDRESS 


The Grumiaux News @ Subscription Co., ‘t's: " 

















THE INDEPENDENT 





Make Up Your Own Combinations for 1906 


CLASS No. 1 ; Ses 


American Poultry Advocate... 
American ig ot Journal 
Beauty and Health.. 

Farm and Fireside 

Fruit Grower’s Journal 

Gate Way ...... 
Gentlewoman 


iithbbbineziveei 


Home Monthly 

*Housekeeper 

Housewife 

Illustrated Companion . 

Ladies World 

ee ap and Home. 
McCalls and Patter - 

Modern Priscilla 

*Modern Women ... 

Nickell Magazine .. 


BBRszzeebhoe 


in any club as above 10c. should be 


added to club price. 


CLASS No. 3 


American Agriculturist 

American Electrician 

Engineer . 

Automobile Review 

American Magazine 
years Leslie’s Monthly) 

Junior Toilettes 


Metropolitan Magazine 

Open Court 

Perry Magazine of Pictures... 
Photo American 

Recreation 

Red Book .... 

Sis Hopkins 

Style tow Dressmaker 
—7 School — 


Sun ° 
Technical’ World’ eee 
CLASS No. 4 , year 


American Magazine with o> 
Life e - $ 


Country Gentleman ... 2° 
Etude (for Music Teacher) .... 
Musician (for Music Lovers). 
New York semper (Tri Wkiy) 
Outdoor Life .. 

Cvecrnnd Monthly — 

Ram’s Horn 

Review . Reviews.. 
Searchlight 

Sports Afield eo 

a pe Life with Amer. Mag- 


AZINE cecesecesecers 


CLASS No. 6 


Ainslees Magazine .. 
Automobile 
Automobile Topics .. 
Appleton’s Booklovers sens 
al t cepennen any. - . 
Criti e 

Carseat Literature’ eee 
Donohoes Magazine 

a Phan ew ™ Subscription) 


1 Year 
.. $1.80 
- 2.00 


Independent .......seee++ 
Journal of Education... 
LippincottS ...e..eeeeees 
Metropolitan (2 years ). 

Musical Leader and Concert 


S2ESSSSSSSese 


Reader Magazine ...... 
Smart Se 
Tollettes 


rk 3.00 
* If World’s Work or Critic is one 


of the club add 25 cents to club 


price. 


25 | 


Any three 
$1.25. 





one with 
on n Class 2 





Any two with 
one in Class 2 


. 





Any one with 
one in Class 3 
$1.50 





Any one with 
one in Class 4 
Except Review of 
Reviews. 
$1.75 








Any two with 
one in Class 4 
Except Review of 
Reviews. 
$2.00 


Any one with 
one of Class 2 





Any one with 
two of Class 2 





Any one with 
one of Class 4 
Except Review of 
eviews. 





Any two with 
one of Class 4 





Any two with 
one of Class 6 
$3.50 








Any two with 
two of Class 6 


5 





Any one with 
two of Class 2 





Any one with 
two of Class 3 





Any one with 
one of Class 6 


5 





Any two with 
one of Class 2 


Am. 5” 





Any ore with 
two of Class 2 





Any one with 
two of Class 3 





Any one with 
one of Class 4 





Any two with 
one of Class 2 
$4.00 





Any one with 
two of Class 4 





Any two with 
two of Class 2 








One Class 
One Class 
One Class 
One Class 
One Class 

All Five 





$4.75 


CLASS No. 2 


American 
American 
American 
American 
American 


ia 
" 


soeeneett 


Education 

Inventor 
Motherhood 
American Ornitholo; 0 
American Primary Teacher.... 
Atlanta Constitution (wkiy}.. 
— Magazine 

a 
~~ Cooking School Magazine. 


Book- ong ool Business 
Mans - 


Brann’s Iconoclast 

Business Philosopher 

Chicago Inter Ocean (wkly).. 
Children’s Magazine 

Cincinnati Enquirer {wtly). 
Colman’s Rural World 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Correct English 

Cycle and Auto, Trade Journal. 
Dairy World 

Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 
Draftsman 


ul sel el gel aed Slo ed ol 


228888 S88 


Educator 

Farm, Field and Fireside 
Farm’ Journal (5 yours 
Farmer’s Voice ; 

Four wel News 
Garden oe 


eh ell eel eel ee eel oe eel el oe ed dd 


Good Healt 

*Good Housekeeping ‘ 
Harrper’s — - 
Health 


Hints for Church Socials..... ° 
Holiday Magazine and Book... 
*House Beautiful 

Household Companion 

How to 

Judge Library or Megadine of Fun 
Kindergarten Revie 

Leslie’s ioe | (3 pT 
Literary Worl 


laulenl alenlenlenledl Vleleleloatolol—t tl atot sy 


Courier 
Magazine of Fun:: 
Medical Talk . 
Men and Women 
Modern Machinery 
Modern Medicine 
National Magazine 
National Stockman and Farmer 
New Idea Woman’s Magazine.. 
New York Magazine of My steries 
Outdoors ........ 
Pearsons Magazine 
Philistine 


. 


S83338SSS8SSS Sssnesssssssssessetsusesssssses 


= 
= 


eee wwte 


Physical Culture 

Pictorial Review . 

Pilgrim Magazine 

Popular Educator (New Subs). 

Popular Mechanics 

Practical Farmer 

Prairie Farmer .. 

Primary Plans 

Primary Education (New Subs.) 

Professional and Amateur Pho- 
tographer 

Progressive Teacher 

Recreation 

Southland ... 

Spirit of °76 

Suburban Life 

Success ... 

Table Talk .... 

Toledo Blade ( 


Leelee ellen ell ol ole ee on oh en coplietioe iene tet aad 


3833333323338333382 82223322233 


Waveriy DEED éosenececses 
What to Hat ° 

World’s Review .. 

World Today ‘ne 

*Woman’s Home “Companion.. 
Word and Works 

Young People’s Weekly 
pe 1. 
*When this. magazine is included in 
any club as above, 10 cents extra 
should be added to club price. 


fh fh tf fh fh ff fh dh 


Address all orders to 


THE GRUMIAUX NEWS @ SUBSCRIPTION CO., te Roy, N.¥., U.S. A. 


aut 





Nickell 
may be added to 


One Class No. 
One Class No, 


né 
any club for 
40 Cents, 


ae 


Pid 
Any ioe’ 
A ig 


Any two with 
one of Class 1 
$1.75 


a 


Any two with 
two of Class 1 


Any three with 
one of Class 1 


Any one with 
one of Class 3 


Any two with 
one of Class 3 


Any one with 
one’ of Class 4 


Any two with 
one of Glass 4 


Any one with 
two of Class 6 
$4.00 


Any two with 
one of Class 6 


Any two with 
two of Class 6 


Qeeon-e 


any club for 
cents. 
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Chicago a e Pacific 
Overland Limited. 


IS WITHOUT AN 


Through electric lighted trai 
the Coast every day i in the year. 











Australia and the Og 
New Route t 
Excellent service, 
e City, make this 


ago to San Francisco and 
dJirawing room and private 
from the shops and provided 
Drawing rooms 
; unusually large 
jig rooms for ladies. 
in each section and 


buffet-smoking, library and 
observation cars. (Booklover’s “ibrary). 
Superb dining car service. 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 








Aut Acents Set Tickets Via Cnwicaco, Union 
PaciFic anD NortH-WEeESTERN Line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., C. & N.-W. RY., CHICAGO, ILL. 





EPAGE’S PHOTOPASTE —s What ls Daus’ Tip-Top? 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 4 ; 4O PROVE that Daus’ *“lip-Top”’ is 
For photo or general use. Dries / [ap Faf the best and simplest device for mak- 
ey — meres ine ing 100 copies from pen-written and 50 
rong — corners will not curl. a copies from typewritten original, 
strong comere will not cur Lary In ‘ we will ship Ky te duplicator 
bulk for large users, a puoTo Past, ; cap size, without deposit, on ten 
PACE’ MU ILAC aes eer é (10) days’ trial 
oan size > a 8 5c. ; "7 — _ SESE Se SS Price $1 50, less trade dis- 5 
AGE’S C LUE-1 by ee - ba count of 331-3 per font- sae $ net. 
ye ot.or tu RUSSIA lod Noes Se THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATO 
Ba ibs ssex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. Daus Building, 111 John St., New York iy. 
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“A great deal in a little space.’’ 
—The Prese. 


“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books 
of travel and education issued by the 
Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


These small books are filled with 
information regarding the best modes 
of travel and the education that can 
best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great 
resorts of America—to trips to the 
islands of the sea and around the 
world. 

They also contain numerous illus- 
trations and new and accurate maps 
of the country described. 

A copy of the 52 page Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the ‘‘Four-Track Series’’ will be 
sent free, upon receipt of postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 


New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 

















The salt breath of the sea brings health. 





GALEN HALL 
HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN. ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every 
convenience and half om, age x Curative Baths. Booklet. 
GUNG, General Manager. 
NEW YORK CITY, 
The Martinique 
Broadway aad 33d Street, Entrance on 38d Street. 
A modern sixteen story le wy building, has just been 
leased by us, and you will find th 
comfort and living tha 
Broadway an Eleventh” Street) so popular. 8 
$1 50 per day and up. European ples. Rooms 
2.50 up. Table d’hote breakfast, fifty cents. 
WA. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


Get a 
Hobby 


and 


Ride It 


Suppose you 
make your hobby 


Health— 
None Better. 


First thing is wise selection of Food that will 
destroy the incipient disease or ailments that 
may have set in, caused by bad food selection. 

Try for 10 days—breakfast, a little fruit, a 
saucer of Grape-Nuts and Cream, a soft egg, a 
Slice of toast, and a good cup of Postum, 

(Sometimes put a spoonful of Grape-Nuts in 
your Postum for variety.) 

Same thing for luncheon and a good meat and 
vegetable dinner. You will find the Prime 
Health hobby worth riding. 

“‘There’s a reason.’’ 


POSTUM 








The Living Age 
FOR OCTOBER 28th 
CONTAINS 
Evolutionary Ethics of Marriage and 
Divorce. By Woops HuTcHINsON 
The Hungarian Crisis. By Francis Kos- 

suTH, Leader of the Hungarian Party 
of Independence 
The Lettersof Ernest Renan. By EpwarpD 
WRIGHT 
The Plays of a Great Poet. By Professor 
GILBERT MurRAY 
Epidemics En Route. By Dr. C. W. SALEEBy 
And Other Interesting Features 
Fifteen Cents, postpaid 


Special Offer to New Subscribers 


For SIX DOLLARS, the remaining num- 
bers of 1905, from date on which subscription 
is received, and all the numbers for 1906. 

For SEVEN DOLLARS AND FIFTY 
CENTS the foregoing, and, in addition, a full 
year’s numbers of The American Review 
of Reviews (regular rate, $3.00), and The 
Cosmopolitan (regular rate, $1.00), or a value 
of $10.00 adicceitansaeunisiiadiialie 


THE LIVING AGE Co. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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— BROWN’S 
“|FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Reproduction of fam- 
ous paintings by old 
and modern masters. 
2,200 subjects in Black 
and White or Sepia. 
Size, 54%4x8. 

One Cent Each 
120 FOR $1.00 
Our new 48-page cata- 
log, with 1,000 small 
illustrations. and two 

sample pictures, 
fer 2-ct. stamp. Col- 
ored pictures of birds. 
Size, 7x9. sub- 
jects. Sample and cata- 
log for 2-ct. stamp. 
George P. Brown & Co. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 











WARDROBE TRUNKS. 


PACH 


on a photograph is a guarantee 
of excellence and of permanence. 


Studios, 935 Broadway 
New York 























MEMORIALS 


For the CHURCH 
and CEMETERY 





Designs submitted of Work 
to be erected in «11 parts of 
. the Country, showing such 
details as will be executed 
by Lwecal Labor and such 
as must be forwarded from 
New York. 4Send for II- 
lustrated Handbooks and 
Photographs of work 
recently executed. Je Jo 


OR. Te 2a 4 Fad = 


Offices and Studios, 23-25-27 Sixth Ave., New York 


DEAFNESS CURED 
BY “ACTINA” 


Ninety-five per cent. of all cases of deafness brought 

to our attention is the result of chronic catarrh of the 

throat and middle ear. The inner ear can- 

not be reached by probing or spraying, 

hence the inability to obtain a cure by old 

methods. That there is a scientific cure 

for deafness and catarrh is demonstrated 

every day by the use of “Actina.” 

“Actina” also cures asthma, bronchitis, 

sore throat, weak lungs, colds and head- 

ache; and all other ailments that are di- 

rectly or indirectly due to catarrh. ‘“‘Ac- 

tina” is sent on trial, postpaid. Call or 

write us about your case. We give advice 

free and postive proof of cures. A valu- 

able book—Prof. Wilson’s 100-page Treatise on Disease, 

Free. Address New York & London Electric Association, 
Dept. 53D, 929 Walnut Street, Kansas City. 


[EWIS® @ONGER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


™ Bd QUALITY GOODS ONLY 

v ing necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, 

ing Room, Library, Pantry, Halli, Bath and 
Cutlery ing Utensils, Crockery, China 
Se Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. House- 


eaning articles. 
REFRIGERATORS 





EDDY 
Our Standard fer a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive SB oe Fe careful atteantica. 

and 188 West Street, and 
185 West Forty-first &t., Mew Yerk. 
Between Sixth Aveuue and Breadway. 


READING NOTICE 


ARTISTIC HARDWARE 

A finer display of beautifully illustrated designs in ar- 
tistic hardware cannot. be found than in the “Sargent’s 
Book of Designs,” showing trimmings for doors and 
windows which can be finished in antique copper, oxi- 
dized silver, verd antique, or any other finish. One of 
these designs appears on the third cover page of this num- 
ber. The hardware trimmings of a house are certainly 
one of the first things to catch the eye, and if attrac- 
tive add preety to the impression received by a possible 
buyer. If you contemplate building you should send for 
this book, which can be obtained 4 addressing Sargent 
& Company, No. 149 Leonard street, New York. 














Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 

25 years’ exgerianse; late first Assistant Physician in 
. Y., State Hespital; visit before decid- 

PENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Forse SANITARIUM 


A 





as 

Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 


Postage to any 
a year extra. 


es Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
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Bay State 


You are one of the many fortunates if 
the above is the name of your ... . 


RANGE or 
FURNACE 


Good results, economy, little care and a 
feeling of general security is experienced 
by the owners of the Bay State. For 
nearly 70 years they have been giving 
satisfaction. 


Investigate before making a 
selection for the coming winter. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Sone evES Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Ust 











FINANCIAL 





ORGANIZED 1856. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK of NEW YORK 


Capital and Surplus. $10,000,000 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t; STUYVESANT FISH, 


LDWIN, Cashier; > 
Ass’t Cashier; FREDERICK 0. FOXCROFT, ant t Cashier; 
WILLIAM A. MAIN, Ass’t Cashier; MAURICE H. EWER, 
Ass’t Cashier. 

DIRECTORS:—Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 
S. Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. "Rockh i 
Potts, August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Ap- 
pleton, John Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Corne- 
ius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. Thorne, John C. McKeon. 


18785 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


—OF— 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


TO INVESTORS 


BUY BANK AND TRUST CO. STOCKS: BECAUSE these 
institutions are reaping a bountiful harvest in this money 
market and their eed are in many instances lower than 
they were a year ag 

I predict a SUBSTANTIAL RISE, 
their market. price. 

They afford the safest form of investment and many of 
them are selling far below their in trinsic value. 

I will be pleased to meet or correspond with investors and 
give them the facts and figures forming the basis of my 
judgment. 


CORNELIUS P. ROSEMON, Banker 
Dealer in Investment Securities 


Sosstetet in Bank and Trust Co, Shares. 
ALL STREET. Tel. 2204 Broad. 


DIVIDENDS 


UNITED COPPER COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 7 

The regular semi-annual dividend No. 7 of ($3 per share) 
3% on the par value of the preferred stock of the United 
Copper Company, set aside by the Directors at the meetin 
held J July 10th, 1905, will be paid on November 15th, 1 
= stockholders of record at the close of business October 

st, 

Books close October 3ist, 1905, and reopen November 


16th, 1905. 
STANLEY GIFFORD, Treasurer. 
42 Broadway, New York, October 16th, 1905. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 
128 Broadway, New York, October 20th, 1905. 

a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank 
held today a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5%) PER 
CENT. on the capital stock was declared, payable Novem- 
ber ist, proximo, to stockholders of record at close of 


business October 20th . 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 





30th YEAR 





in the near future, in 




















After SO Years 


Send for our NEW MESSAGE issued after 80 years. 


Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortguges upon homes in Eastern Kan- 
sas will net you six per cent. and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 


Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


34 YEARS wave TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Home Established 1871. 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes 


Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
November 1, 1905, at the office of its Treasurer in the 
City of New York, or, at the holder’s option, at the office 
of its Treasurer in the City of Boston, will be paid in 
New York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street, or in Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, 


Sears Building. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Coupons due November ist, 1905, from the following 
bonds will be paid on and after that date.at this office, 


namely: 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. (of Cal.) First Consol. Mtge. 
First 





5s (Unstamped). 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. Co., 
Mtge. 5s. 
Houston, East & West Texas Ry. Co., First Mtge. 
Houston & Texas Central a R. Co., First Mtge. “(Wheo 
Northwestern ae). & 7 
Gila vates, Globe & Northern Ry. Co., First Mtge. 5s. 
K. VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





INSURAF CE 





1851 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. —— President 
ENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, imme 1 = Ss . $37,071,297.57 

TAabilities, ° 33,770,674.54 

Surplus, ; 3,300,623.03 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J, WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, $38, 324;422.73 
Liabilities, 34,638,296.48 
$3,686,126.25 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled 
the Massachusetts Statute. 
"pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company’ 8 Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1905 
$25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905 552.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), - $2.552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 Broadway, New York 














ASSETS, 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; temporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations, It specially 
provides for practical wants. 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars | 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the assurea 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordarte 
with the Charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3d Vice-Pres't 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


ASSETS, $17 500,000 





JOHN TATLOCK, President 





Statistics show that, while danger lurks 
on every hand, there is as much if not more 
danger in the home and in places which we 
are accustomed to think are the safest. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
advises all persons to insure who are insur- 
able, because life is always uncertain and 
procrastination in life insurance is time and 
again a matter of regret when the grim de- 
stroyer comes. A policy of insurance is 
better than a savings bank account. Write 
the company for information on any point. 








